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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Poets and Poetry of Europe. 

A New and Revised Edition, just completed, with 
the addition of 150 pages of entirely new matter. By 
PrRoF. HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. [Illus- 
trated with engravings on steel. imp. 8vo. Cloth, 
extra gilt top, bev. boards, $6.00. 


The Prose Writers of Germany. 

A New and Revised Edition, with Introduction, 
Biographical Notices, and Translations. By FRED- 
ERICK H. HEDGE, D.D. With six portraits on steel. 
Imperial Svo. Cloth, extra, gilt top, bev. boards, $5. 


The Prose Writers of America. 

With a Survey of the Intellectual History, Con- 
dition, and Prospects of the Country. By RUFUS 
W. GRISWOLD, D. D. Newand revised Edition to 
the presenttime. With a Supplementary Essay on 
the Present Intellectual Condition of the Country. 
By Prof. JOHN H. DILLINGHAM. With seven por- 
traits on steel. Imperial 8vo. Cloth, extra gilt top, 
bev. boards. $5. 

PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 
Philadelphia. 
mail upon receipt of price, and for 
e principal booksellers. 


FOR 1871. 


THE NURSERY. 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Now is the Time to Subscribe. 
Terms $1.50 a year in advance; 15 cents a single 
number. A liberal discount to clubs. Premiums 


given for new subscribers. A sample number for 


Address the Publisher, JOHN L. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


DE WITT C. LENT & CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 


45! Broome Street, 
A few doors WEST of Broadway, N. Y. 
Estimates for Libraries agg and Cata- 
logues supplied 


AD FIDEM, 


A NEW BOOK, 


By the Author of ‘* Ecce Coelum,” 
Will soon be ready. 
NOYES, HOLMES & OOMPANY, 


Publishers, Boston. 


Happy Hours. 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 


Containing Tales. Adventures, Sketches, Articles 
on Useful and Ornamental Work, Puzzles, etc., etc. 
Each number contains sixteen pages, printed with 
new type, and on a good quality of paper. 


Only Twenty-five Cents a Year. 
Five copies for $1, Send stamp for a specimen copy. 
O. A. ROORBACH, Publisher, 
102 Nassau street. New York. 


AWYERS will and Character of 
E. W. STOUGHTON, in 


for se Very interesting. Newsmen have it. 
y $3 a year, or 30cents « number. 


*,* Sent b 
sale by all 


WOOD’S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 
contains in eve one rize story, 


valued at f other matter. Year- 
$1. Sold by News-deal ate ‘at 10 ots. a COPY. Splen- 
d Premiums. h to be awarded for 


Clubs. y free. 
Address 8. 8. WOOD, Newburg, N. Y. 


W WE FORM CHARAOCTER.— 
r 


Hin significance. An Account of the Del- 
ption. Honor Your ing, etc.,in Feb. 


PHRENOLOGICAL JO AL. 
D ce 8a yen. Newsmen haveit. Now is the 


time 
S. R. WELLS, 339 Broadwey, N. Y. 


TWO NEW BOOKS. 


|. My Study Windows. 


By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 1 vol. 12mo. Uni- 
form with oe My Books.”’ $2.00. 


CONTENTS :—My Garden Acquaintance, a Good 
Word for Winter, On a Certain Gontenpenston in 
Foreigners, A Great Public Character, (Hon. Joslah 
Quincy,) Carlyle, Abraham Lincoln e Life and 
Letters of James Gates Percival, Thoreau, Swin- 
burne’s Tragedies, Chaucer, Library o f Old Authors, 
Emerson the Lecturer, Pope. 


This new volume of Essays appears in response 
to a demand created by the remarkable favor with 
which Mr. Lowell’s recent volume, ‘‘Among My 
Books,” has been received both in this country and 
in Europe. ” It has greater variety and will com- 
mend itself to a large circle of reesere while it 
possesses in equal degree the amp e scholarshi 
and the unusua felicities me thought 
oe on secured so hospitable a welcome to his 
previous 


II. Mechanism in Thought and Morals. 


By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. livol. l6mo. $1.00. 


This book contains Dr. Holmes’ Oration delivered 
before the Phi Beta Kappa society, at Harvard 
University, in fa 1870, with copious notes and 
amplifications. It di 


would be simply , is made on and cha! in- 
terest ing by the wealth of illustration and charac- 
teristic hness with which it is treated 


*,*For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the Publishers. 


JAMES R. OSCOOD & CO. Boston, 
Late Ticknor & Fields, and Fields, Osgood & Co. 


WORKS BY THE 
Late Rev. Henry Alford, D.D. 
Dean of Canterbury, 


The New Testament. 

A Revision of the Authorized Version. Newly 
compared with the original Greek. Crown 8vo. 
edition. vellum cloth, red edges, $2.50. 16mo. 
edition, cloth, red edges, $2. 24mo. edition, flex- 
ible covers, $1. 

How to Study the New Testament. 

3 volumes 16mo. cloth., 


Vol. I. The Gospel and Acts of the Apostles, $1.75 
Il. The Epistles, (first section) 
Ill. The Epistles, (second section) and the 
velations, 1.75 


The Queen’s English. 
Stray a Notes on Speaking and Spelling. 16mo, cloth. 


Eastertide Sermons, 

Preached before ee University of Cambridge. 
16mo, cloth. $1.75. 

The Year of Prayer. 

Being Family Prayers for the Christian Year. 

Crown 8vo edition, $1.50. 18mo edition, 75 cts. 

Meditations. 

In Advent, on Creation, and on Providence. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 

Letters from Abroad. 

Chiefly Italy. Crown 8vo, cloth. $2.50. 


Essays and Addresses, 
Chiefly on Church Subjects. Demy 8vo, cloth. $3.00. 


“The works of the late Dean of Canterbury will take 
high rank in the abiding Literature of the nine- 
teenth century. His Sermons are remarkable for 
rare and true eloquence,and his Greek Testament 
iia masterpiece of profound research; its conse- 
quent effect on the publication ‘How to study the 
New Testament,’ rendering that work a most valu- 
able assistant to the Biblical student.” 

*,*any of the above works will be sent by mail. 
postpaid, to any address, on receipt of the price by 
the Publishers. 


CGEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
416 Broome street, New York. 


Home Amusements Free to = / 


HOLIDAY J JOURNAL, containing a Splendid 


Plays for Seasons, Mi Tricks, 
FREE on ‘of one 
| MS & Pu Publishers. 


Valuable Reading for the Family. 


CHAMBER’S MISCELLANY 
OF 


Instructive and Entertaining Tracts, 
New and Revised Edition. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


12mo. Neatly bound in boards, only 530 cents per 
vol. Two vols. bound in one, fine cloth, $1.25. 
Vols. I.—XLII. Now Ready, and may be 
had Separate y: 
Each volume of this series embraces a choice 
variety of articles upon subjects of an entertaining 
character, and is complete in itself. 
A New Part will be issued every Two 
Months until the Series is completed. 


2 For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 


mail, postage d, upon receipt of the ih. by 
J. B. LIPPINOOTT & O0., Publishers, 
715 & 717 Market St., Philade)phia. 


Two Highly Important Astronomical 
Works 


ISSUED BY 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & Co., 
By arrangement with the English publishers. 


I. 
INOW READY. 


THE HEAVENS, 


An Illustrated Handbook of Popular 
Astronomy. 
BY AMEDEE GUILLEMIN. 
Edited by J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F. R. A.8.,F.R.8. 


A new edition, revised by RICHARD A. PROC- 
TOR, B. F. R, A. s. 


One vol., 8vo. Profusely Illustrated. 
Reduced in price from $10.50 to $4.50. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


“If anything can make the ents of astronom 
easy and e too s, it will asoue 
edly be a work of the attractive style and handsome 
—we may almost say sum tuous—aspect of M. 
on “The Heavens.” It de- 

serves to en of with all praise, as one 
toward editor, and pub- 
lisher have equally done their naam Of the trans- 
lations itself we cannot spe go It has 
all the force freshness of ting.” 
Saturday Review 


“ The ubltcation of this splendidly-illustrated 
r astronomy is quite an era in 
art of popularizing that most soo of sciences. 
No book has ever been published calculated in an 
equal degree to realize the different astronomical 
spectacles of the heavens to the mind of an ordi- 
nary reader. Of all the marvels of astronomy, M. 
AMEDEE GUILLEMIN and his gorgeous illustrations 
give us a far more vivid conception than any work 
on the subject known to us aeteonor. 


Il. 
Will be Ready Shortly. 


THE SUN; 


Ruler, Fire, Light, and Life of the Plan- 
| etary System. . 
By RICHARD A. PROCTOR, B.A.,F.R.A.S. 


Author of “Other Worlds Than Ours,’ “‘ Saturn 
and Its System,” &c. 


One vol., crown 8vo. Cloth, $5.50. 
The author of this work is distinguished as one 


and in the Sun he hasa subject of surpassing at- 
traction. Mr. Proctor’s aim isto give a full account 
of the remarkable discoveries made regarding the 
Sun, “ with a complete explanation of the principles 
on which recent researches have been founded.” 
In addition to the latest results of Spectrum Analy- 
sis applied to the mysterious phenomena of the 
Sun’s corona, and the red prominences seen in total 
soiar eclipses, &c., the work furnishes a view of the 
entire progress of discovery, culminating in a 
present knowledge of the Sun’s condition. A 
fusion of illustrations, drawn by the author oe 
his own observation, on wood, and fine colored 
plates, complete the object of bringing nearer to 
our conception the unspeakable glories of the Solar 
Orb. 

These works sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
the price, by 


SCRIBNER,.WELFORD & 00., 


e 654 Broadway, New York, 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 
PUBLISHERS, 
No. 13 Astor Place, New York, 
Catalogues sent Free. 


CERMA4AN AND FRENCH. 
Send for Catalogues of of Fox Boo 
LDT & HOLT, 


25 Bond 8t., New York. 


HE CHRISTIAN CHURCH.—DISCIPLES.—A 
up of twelve ok preachers of this de- 
nation, with their ‘‘ platform,” is given in 

February 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
Only 30 cents, or $a year. Newsmen haveit. 


ONEY.-See History of Bee Culture, with Kings, 
HS Queens, Bob. No. 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
Only 30 cents, or $3a year. Newsmen have it. 
EPORTERS will find someth yelating 
to Short-Hand Writing in hing useful 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
Only 30 cents. Newsmen haveit. 


Songs for the Sanctuary. 


of the boldest and most original of investigators, |’ 


The Three ‘Genet Books of the 


Day. 


> 


“One of the very best novels of the year.” 


Mad. Maria Sophie Schwartz's 
GOLD AND NAME. 


Translated from the Swedish by Miss Selma Borg 
and Miss Marie A. Brown. 


Svo. Paper, $1. Cloth, $1.50. 


“ This is one of the Bn! a best novels of the year. 

Crisp, fresh, and origi We commend the vo 

ume to our novel readers, confident that ey vail 
nd in the work an intellectual stimulant of the 
ery highest order.’’—New York Atlas. 


* Of this book a lady reader says: “‘Itisar 
whose interest never flags from its openi 
close, and which should be read by every ambitious 
woman, though, unhappily, few could hope for 

such a charmed issue out of their self-brought 
troubles as the heroine of this book receives.’’’— 
New York Christian Ad vosate. 


“A powerful and interesting Novel.” 
Mad. Maria Sophie Schwartz’s 
BIRTH AND EDUCATION 


Translated from the Swedish by Miss Selma Borg 
Miss Marie A. Brown, 8vo. Paper, $1.00; Cloth, 
$1.50. 

“This charmi ooey more than fulfills the 
promise held out by : dand Name.’ 54 is a pow- 
erful and interesting novel, and merits a high place 
the ctions of the day.’’—New York 


‘* Likely to become a favorite.” 


Mad. Maria Sophie Schwartz's 
GUILT AND INNOCENCE. 


INSURANCE. 


Metropolitan Agency 


OF THE 


| National Life Insurance Company 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES OF AMERIOA, 
34 Park Row. 


Larger Insurance for smaller premiums than in 
Mutual Companies. 
Shareholders have the risk, ‘amd have paid 
$1,000,000, to make policy-holders absolutely safe. 
Policies unusually liberal in residence and oceu~ 
pation. 
Favorable terms to first-class Agents in New 
York City, Brooklyn, and Jersey City. 
GEO. B. LINCOLN , Manager. 
C. H. CLARKE, 
President. 
E. A. ROLLINS, 
HENRY D. COOK, 
Vice-Presidents. 
JAY COOK, 
Chairman Finance Committee. 


E. W. PEET, Secretary. 
F. G. SMITH, Medical Director. 


HOME 


Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. + 
OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


ist Jan., 1871, 


Assets 
Translated from the Swedish by Miss Selma Borg | Liabilities, . ee a 199,668 Tl 
and Miss Marie A. Brown. 8vo. Paper, $1.00; RACT CT OF THE 
Cloth, $1.50. (Ready in a few days.) TY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNU AL STATEMENT, 
“The works of Madame Schwartz have received the 
the warmest p m Christine Nilsson ® 
lyric artist Pe ene a time when the community ASSETS. @ 
s flooded with so much fictitious trash, itis refresh- | Cash, Balance in Bank, 
ing to read something thatis sensible without be-° and Mortgages, being Srst 00 
ing dull, and does not descend to low immoralities Real ta - 1,837,615 ° 
in order to excite interest or retain the reader’s at- n Stocks, s, payable on demand - 300 
tention.’”’—Lynn Reporter. United States Stocks - 1,880,987 60 
tate and d Bonds, 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. valu - «+ 564380 00 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, | Interest due lst January. . 
Bills (for iums on Inland ons 71 
Other Property .Misceljaneous Items. 82,676 56 


MINES AND M 


Of the Rocky Mountains, the Inland Basin, 
and the Pacific Slope: 


Comprising Treatises on Mining Law, Mineral 
Depesits, Machinery, and Metallurgical Pro- 
cesses. 

By RoOssitER W. RAYMOND, Ph.D., United 
States Commissioner of Mining Statistics, 
Editor of the “Engineering and Mining Jour- 

na,” N. Y., etc. Assisted by many Profes- 
sional Experts. 

Illustrated with 140 Engravings. New York: 
J. B. Ford &Co. 1871. Beveled boards, extra 
English cloth. Price $4.50. 

This volume contains, in a marvelously condensed 


em. & greater amount of information concerni 
our 


a description of 
tricts of the Wes 


classification : ee -seven chapters, profuse- 
a illustrated, on the mec 
ing and on metallurgical processes ; and an appen- 
dix, with valuable tables of statistical tnfortantion. 
Three al meee arranged analytical indexes 
one of Mines, one o Districts 
Subjects, complete the work. 
body of information contained i 
es is remarkably convenient and accessible for 
purposes of reference 
The style of the book is free from obscure tech- 
nicalities, and eminently adapted to interest and 
instruct the non-professional reader; while yet it 
is is clear, terse, and accurate enough to satisfy the 
demands of experts. 


2” The above book for sale by all booksellers, or 
mailed, post-paid, on receipt of oeise by 


J. B. FORD & O0., Publishers. 
39 Park Row, New York City. 


ACENTS WANTED. 
A Library of Poetry and Song: 


Being Choice Selections from the Best Poets, 
ENGLISH, SCOTCH, IRISH, AND AMERICAN, 
With an Introduction, by 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
Under whose critical supervision the ‘volume was 


Over pages beautifull choicely il- 
lustrated, handsomely bound Phis ts of 
over 500 Volumes in 


one whose of no 
ephemeral nature or interest wlll never w old 
or stale. I and re-read 
with pleasure as vey Le as its leaves hold together. 
through Agents subscription. 

ve 


beautiful valuable work. The frontis- 
an m likeness of Mr. Bryant. The 
of grea ety,and of ev e of 
English aucer down ret 
—Bufalo Com. Ad 
no collection in English lan- 
hich, in copiousness a nd fel ity of selection 


angement, can all com 
The a of t y cl 
ypoaran clearness. 


LIBERAL TERMS. 
EXOLUSIVE TERRITORY. 
very very Send for Nescriptive 


J. B. FORD & 00., Publishers, 


No. 39 Park Row, N. ¥. 


Premiums due nd uncollected on Policies 


issued at this office ‘ e 6,427 25 
gecamnar Magnet and Wrecking Apparatus, 28,085 77 
Real Estate, . 1508 
Government Stamps on hand, 

Total, - « « 4,878,008 02 

LIABILIT 
Claims for Losses Lise on Ist Jan- 

uary, $199,368 71 
Due Stockholders o on account of 32d and 33d 


CHARLES J. MARTIN President. 
J. H. W ASHBURN .58°*retary. 


EmMPIRE MUTUAL 


Life Insuranée Company | 
OF NEW YORK. 
Office, - ° 139 Broadway 


Success the Criterion of Excellence. 


HE EMPIRE has achieved 2 success unparallel- 
ed in the history of Life Insurance. 3349 Poli- 
cies were issued in the first Twelve Months, ins 
ing $7,813,850.00, which is the largest initial year’s 
business ever done by & Life Insurance Company. 
WHY NOT? 
Notice thé following LIBERAL FEATURES: 
Ordinary Whole Life Policies ABSOLUTELY NON- 
FORFEITABLE from payment of the first annual pre- 
mium. 
All other Polictes NON-FORFEITABLE after two an- 


Al restriction wee and residence removed, 

ONE-THIRD of all premiums loaned to the tneured, tf 
desired, and NO NOTES REQUIRED. 

No ACCUMULATION OF INTEREST on Deferred Pre- 
miums, and no increase of annual payment on any 
class of policies. 

DIVIDENDS ACCUMULATIVE, the surplus being re- 
turned to the Policy-holder, equitably in proportion to 

his contribution thereto 

The business of the Company confucted wpon the 
Mutual Plan. 


Example of the Non-Forfeiture Plan of 


the Empire. 
Age of the Party insured, 3—Ordinary Whole-Life 
Policy. 

Annual Prem will 
Two Prem’s ( continue 
Three 
force 

FIRST-CLASS AGENTS WANTED in all parts of 
the country. Apply at the Home Office, 189 Broad- 


way. 
OFFICERS: 
G. HILTO ’ President. 
GEO. W. SMITH, Vice-President. 
SIDNEY W. CROFUT, Secretary. 
L. H. WATERS, Actuary. 


THOS. K. MARCY, M.D., Medical Exam’r. 
EVERETT CLAPP, 


| 
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methods, and appliances, than was ever 
efore collected in'an single work. It comprises 
ul discussion of the laws | . | ia 
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| 
olickes INCONTESTIBLE for usual causes, and 
ABSOLUTELY INCONTESTIBLE after two annual pre- j 
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. in the substance of d 


THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. IIT, No. 5. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“4 Book for all Christians.” 


OuR SEVEN CHURCHES. 
Bight Leetures, by 
THOMAS K. BEECHER. 


Iémo. Price, paper, 50 cts., extra cloth, gilt, $1.25. 


This isa book to make men think. It 
has been reviewed from absolutely op- 
posite sides by so many newspapers and 
crities that the circle must be about 
complete, and the book stands firmly 
at the centre, on the true Christian 
ground of Love to God and to man. It 
tells of the good to be found in the seven 
great divisions of the Church of Christ, 
and has attained, in the form of separate 
lectures, an extraordinary circulation 
beth in America and Europe. It is a 
live book. 


“These are the sermons on the difierent denom- 
inations that have excited so much attention. lis 

uite worth while to make conspicuous the excel- 

encits as well as the deficiencies of bodies of 
Christians to which we ce not belong. There is 
much to commend in this volume.”’— Interior (Pres- 
byterian). 


‘* In temporal matters, any fool knows that where 
parties flatly contradict each other, both cannot be 
right ; and that it is the folly and insincerity whic 
care for no difference between a truth and alie,an 
“ charity,” which such contra- 

The Congregationali st 


“In this spirit of noble charity Mr. Beecher has 
imed to bring out the points of agree reement among 
ristians. “Christian Register ( niversalist). 


“We must his kindliness and dis- 
position to speak well of his neighbors. e re- 
gard his as an but desirable. But 
we say that he writes well, that his rhetoric is pure 
and ceful, and his attempt is certainly well 
meant.”’—The Churchman (Episcopalian). 


“ The spirit which has suggested these discourses 
is excellent, but they seem to us more calculated to 
do hurt than good.—Standard (Baptist). 


“The author, with rare ability, ew tn the best 
side = each, and puts in a convincing plea, not 
a fer teleration, but esteem and love toward 

We have spent *pleasant and dvise eve hours 
Fe this excellent volume,and advise everybody 
te procure it.’’— Met t Home Jeurnal 

The secular press, almost without SE hav- 
ing ne sectarian religious bias, find the book ad- 
mirable. The following two excerpts are given as 
a fair specimen : 


** As we do not belong to the class of indiscrimin- 


ate ipse dizit admirers of the echers, or any one 
of them, we are all the more ready to acknow e 
the spirit, the idea of this little book. The book is 
ommer- 


but its thought is large.’’—Toledo (O.) 


* Points which challenge the approval of all - 
minded men are set forth by the preacher with 
cy of expression, and with rare liberal ‘hg 
feeling. His little book commends no innova ion 

doctrine, but maintains that the 
harmony and completeness of the Church are fa- 
vored of elements apparently 
hestile to one another.”’—N. Y. Tribune. 

* We can highly commend the spirit and the ex- 
ecution of this work. Few of us know anything of 
other churehes than our own, except through con- 
troversial books written against them.’’— 
phia Age. 

ue The above book for sale by all Booksellers, or sent 
free by mail on receipt of price. 

GB Any person sending ONE new subscription for 

CHRISTIAN UNION in addition to his own, will 
copy of this book, post-paid, by mail. 
J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Rew, New York. 


THE BIBLE and the PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Wanted, Men and Women of Christian 


Character. 


Ministers, Schoo! Teachers, and all others so dis- 
posed, to act as general ents for that new and im- 

rtant book entitled the OPEN BIBLE, or the 

nd of God in the Affairs of Men, by Rev. "JOSEPH 

Bere, D.D. 

This work has a great mission to perform, and 
readily receiving the earnest and hearty endorse- 

ment of all evangelical denominations. oO agents 

no work ——— greater attractions, as ministers 
lend it their es everywhere. it is just the 
work for the tim 

Apply for descriptive circular and terms. State 
the territory you wish, &c. 

books furnished free of cost. 


J. R. FOSTER & CO 
Lock Box 410, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE 
UNDAY (QCHOOL ORKMAN. 
UNDAY WNOHOOL ORKMAN. 


Tiwe Paper for S. Teachers, 


And all others interested in the cause of the re- 
ligious education of our children. 
Rrv. ALFRED TAYLOR, Editor. 

Price $1.50 a year, in advance. Liberal reduction 
to Clubs. To Ministers only $1 a year, in advance. 

“ Handy Helps for the Scholar.’”’—Delightful les- 
sorleaves on the two great popular series, the Na- 
tiona] and the Berean. Only 75 cents a hundred. 

THE SUNDAY BCHOOL WORKMAN is issued Every 
Week. 
71 Broadway, New York. 
Send postage stamps for specimen copies. 


GURNEY’S OELEBRATED OHROMO 


(After JEROME THOMPSON’S masterpiece 


‘‘HIAWATHA’S WOOINC.”’ 
Size, 15 by 25. Price, $15.00. 


In this magnificent Chromo is presented all the 
beauty of harmonious combination of color and 
artistic delineation of mountains, valleys, rivers, 
rocks, plains, and sky, affording a landscape view of 
rare excellence and beauty. The graceful figure of 
Minnehaha, hand in hand with‘her lover, Hiawatha 
in the foreground ; the rich, luxuriant foliage cover- 
ing the undulating surface; a warm afternoon sun 
tinging the fleecy clouds‘and reflecting the various 
©bjects in the waters, and casting a hazy light over 
the distant, abrupt and precipitous mountains— 
make upa picture that is strikingly interesting, both 
for its truthfulness to nature and its gorgeous col- 
oring, displaying a true conception and a high order 
of artistic genius, for which Jerome Thompson’s 
pictures are so proverbial. The Chromo is such a 
correct reproduction, that, when they are placed 
side by side, the best judges, even artists, are often 
mistaken as to which is the original —N. Y. Evening 
Mail. 


This magnificent Chromo will be sent, post free 
for two subscribers to DEMOREST’S MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE, at $3.00 each, or one subscription fer 
tweyears. Address 


W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 


‘838 Broadway, N.Y. 


& CO., Boston, 
ce igious ane da 
Catal Sunday-Bchooi 


GOOD BOOKS. 
A se of Poetry and Song, 


Choice Selections from the best Poets, En- 
Irish and American ; inelud Illas- 
the German, Spanish, Italian, etc. 
With an Introduction by 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
Under whose supervision the Beok was compiled. 


800 pages 8ve. Steel Portrait of Mr. Bryant ; 26 
of Poets; numerous beauti- 

ful Engraving 

Extra cloth, Turkey Morocco, $10; Tinted 
Edition, extra cloth, gilt, $8.50. Crushed Levent, 
elegant, $15. 

singularly handsome volume.’’—Phila. In- 


‘** Undoubtedly the choicest and most com nn 
collection of poetry yet published.’’—A 
vening Journal. 
of the best selections ever made; a 
storehouse of sweets.’ +—Harper 
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I. The Children’s Week 


Seven Stories for Seven Days 
By ROSSITER W. RAYMOND. 


tephens a allock. Price, extra 
h, $1. full gilt, 


Although thisisa “ juvenile,” if any prows Se folk 
who havea liking for cleverness and spice will but 
take the trouble to read one or two of the stories, 
it will not be time wasted or unernjoyed 

Full of the sunlight—cheery thoughts 
blending with breezy sentences—kearty humor 
mingling with touching sentiment. The stories are 
inimitably told.’’—Christian Union. 


lil. The Overture of Angels. 


By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Illusfrated by HARRY FENN. 12mo, tinted r 
¢ gilt. Price $2.50. 
This wate book 4 a chapter from Mr. BEECHER’S 
work, the Life of Jesus the Christ,” 
ia] reference to the Annunciation, and the N 
t vity of Jesu 
“ The lier has no reason to find fault with 
the exquisite garb in which the publishers have 
displayed his creation.”—New York World. 


{2 No. I for sale throu 
Nos. II and III by all Boo 
Any of the above books will be sent free by mail 
on receipt of price, or may be had at the rooms of 

Publishers. 


h by subscription. 
se 


J.B. FORD & co., 
39 Park Row, N. Y., Ist floe- up stairs. 


|. 
Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


THE WELL-SPRING 


For 1871, 


the only Weekly Paper for Children and 
Youth Published in the Oountry, 
suitable for Sabbath-Schools. 


The articles are many of them original, from eur 
best writers, while the pictures are all attraetive 
and beautiful. 

We hope that your schoel will circulate at least 
twenty copies for the new year, and we are confident 
that it will incnease the interest in the school, and 
profit the children. 


PRICE. 


For 20 copies and upwards, . . . 60 ets. cart any. 
Postage prepaid in Boston,. . 72 “ 

For Sem1-Monthly issue, one-half these rates. 

For Moathly issue, one-fourth the above rates. 


MOSES H. SARGENT, Treas., 
13 Cernhill, Besten. 


THE 


BAPTIST UNION, 


A NEW BIGHT-PAGE 


WEEKLY RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER, 
Full of VIGOR and INTEREST, 
ADVOCATING 
Union among Baptists, Church Independence 
and Liberty at the Lord’s Table. 
Every Baptist Family should 

Read 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


Terms Only $2 a Year in Advance. 


Live Agents wanted eve here and good 
Sample Copies sent Free. Andress 


THE BAPTIST UNION, 


37 Park Row, New York, 
Or 15 Building, Chicago, Il. 


The Heavenly State 
FUTURE PONISEMEN? 


HENRY BEECHER. 


This neat octavo pamphlet of fort es ont 
ing two Sermons (reprinted from 
may be had thro our Newsdealer hon” 
A im News Co., 


ag ll be mailed post-paid 
on receipt of Toenty ents, by 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Rew, N. Y. 


DEMOREST’S 
YOUNG AMERICA 


Is filled to the brim with good things. No wonder 
that young Amerieans are captivated by their bril- 
liant namesake. It is wonderful how so much equal- 
ly delightful and original is brought within the 
compass of a book of this size. Itis the most ac- 
ceptable present we can think of fora child, con- 
taining, as it does, stories well calculated to engage 
the fancy and dévelop noble qualities in mind and 
heart; a t variety of puzzles and games, gharm- 
ing illus ons, music, etc., ete. We cordially 
commend YOUNG AMERICA as the cabinet of youth- 
ful literature and science.— Household Monthly. 
Youne AMERICA is furnished at $1.50 per year, 
with avery fine and beautiful Parler Chrome, richly 
worth $5, and other valuable gifts, as a premium to 
each subscriber. Specimen copies, with circulars, 
on receipt of price, 12 cents. 


mailed free, 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 


Enlarged, Improved, 
MONTHS 
FREE! FREE! 

THE 
LITTLE CORPORAL 


MAGAZINE. 
Entirely Original and First Class. 


All new subscribers for THE LITTLE CORPORAL 
for the new year, whose names and money are sent 
in during November and December, will receive the 
November and December numbers of 1870 FREE! 

THE LITTLE CORPORAL has a larger circulation 
than any other Juvenile Magazine tn the world, and 
is we the price than any other magazine 

u 
4 One dollar and a half a year: $7.50 for six = gel : 
single copy 15 certs, or free to any one who 
to raise a club. Beautiful Premiums for Clubs. 

Subscribe NOW. k numbers can always be 
sent. Address 


SEWELL & MILLER, 
Little Corporal Publishing House, 


Chicago, Hlinois. 


2 BEST LADIES’ MAGAZINE. 


A Combination of the Useful, the Enter- 


taining, and the Beautiful. 
DEMOREST’S ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, 


The Model Parlor Magazine of America, contains 
the essential of all others, including Home interests 
in all its departments. 

The only reliable Fashions in all their details. 

The beauties and utilities of Literature, Poetry, 
Sketehes, Stories, Music, and every branch of en- 
tertaining and useful reading, calculated to enliven 
and elevate society and make our homes attractive, 
usefuiand happy. Yearly $3, with a choice froma 
large list of premiums, including a large and mag- 
nificent steel engraving, ‘‘'The Pic-Nic on the 4th 
of July.” size 28x35, worth $10.00., or the invaluable 
book, “Howto Talk, Write, Behave, and do Busi- 
ness,’’ 600 pages, bound in cloth and gilt, price $2.25; 
or a beautiful Parlor Chromo, worth $5, quite equal 
in beauty to a fine oil painting, size 10x13, and nu- 
merous other premiums worth from $2 to #10 to 
each subscriber. Address, W.JENNINGS DEM- 
OREST, 838 Broadway, New York. 

We eall attention to the originality and suprem- 
acy of our fashion department. 

Ladies who only wish to take one magazine will 
find it to their advantage to take oneupon whose 
style and acouracy they can rely. 

Splendid premiums for clubs, including Gurney’s 
celebrated Chremo, ‘‘ Hiawatha’s Wooing,” after 


Jerome Thompson” size 15x%, price $15.00., is given 


for only two subscribers or one subscription for two 
years, or a Grover & Baker Sewing Machine, for 
only @subseribers. A Webster’s large Unabridged 
Dictionary, for only 8. subscribers. Gold Watches, 
China, Tea and Dinner Sets, Silver and Piated 
Ware. Accordians, Flutes, Guitars, Clocks, Lamps,’ 
and numerous other desirable and valuable articles, 
given as premiums on extraordinary liberal terms. 
Single copies of the magazine, 25 cents. specimens 
mailed free on receiptof 15 cents. Address, W. 
JENNINGS DEMOREST, 888 Broadway. New York. 


THE RAILROAD CAZETTE, 


Published at 110 and 112 Madison street, Chicago, by 
A.N. KELLOGG, is a Weekly Illustrated Journal 
of 24 pages, as large as those of “ Every Saturday.” 

It contains a complete reoord of railroad news: 
—the progress of new roads, elections and #ppoint- 
ments of officers, contracts let and to be let, sum- 
maries of annual reports, illustrated descriptions 
of railroad improvements, articles both original and 
selected on railroad operation and civil and me- 
chanical engineering, and discussions of the refa- 
tions of railroad companies to the community. 

This journal is prepared especially for stockhold- 
ers, @irectors, and officers of railroads, and all rail- 
road employés. Price sll per annum, in advance. 


E HAVE JUST -IGSUED THE .LITTLE 
CORPORAL’S 


POCKET SCRIPTURE ATLAS, 


Peing twelve Colored Maps as 
Ancient World; 2. in the 

amo bes ; 6. Dom of David and Solo- 

doms of Judah and Israel; 8. Assyria; 
the Time of our Saviour; 10. Jerusa- 

lem; 11. Travels of Paul; 12. Modern Palestine. 
Each Map covers two par 

and A. w ore Pook is nice pocket size, making the 

n. 


25 cts.: Stro nglish Cloth 3 
same bindi with gilt edges ‘title, 75 cts. Sent 
mali, pa. on rece Oo ce 
to the trad 3 


ALFRED L. SEWELL ©0., 
GO, LLL 


wt BOOK FOR PRESENTS. ONLY 
CENTS.--DEMOREST’S GEM SOUVENIR 

a beautiful miniature book on tinted paper; 130 
pages Very appropriate for Gifts; contains a 
eautiful Chromo and numerous illustra- 
tions, including po of Nilsson, Mr. and Mme. 
Demorest ; ; also, artftic and humorous poems Md 


the best authors, including Alice and Phe 
Cary, Ingelow, Thackeray, Longfellow, Middleton, 
Wordsworth, Pope, Campbell, eereen and 


also, spicy witticlems and pathetic items, 
€ laugh or a sentimental cry, 

ts weight in gold for ite useful 
pages 1 printed in diamond type, bound in red — 
gold, and gilt edges. Price 5cents each, postage 2 
= cents, 50 cents per doz., or $3.50 per “hundred, post 


INGS DEMO EST 


way, See York. 


Chromos, Stereoscopes, Albums, 
AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIO MATERIALS, 
Imported and manufactured by 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & OD., 
591 Broadway, N. Y.,opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 


OCK WOOD. PHOTOGRAPHER 839 
PREMIUM AMERICAN IN- 


67, and 
Im rds, 36 per doz.; Cartes de Visites, 
per doz. Sized Ph hotographs, Ten Dollars. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO.’S 


Annual Descriptive Catalogue of 


Vegetable and Agricultural Seeds 


With all the Novelties for 18%4, 
Is now ready for mailing, free, to all applicants. 
GROWERS and IMPORTERS OF SEEDS, 
15 Jehn St., New York. * 


| 


838 Broadway, N. 


8 O’CLOCK, 


MUSIC. 


Plymouth Organ Concerts, No. 62 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH, BROOKLYN. 
ON THE GREAT Sat- 
m4to5 P.M. Deers o 
QEORCE Ww. Organist, 
of the Tabernacle, Brooklyn. 
Quartette of Men’s Vetces, 
Mr. JAMES Mr. Alto. 


, Baritone. 
G. G. RocKkwoop, Tenor. 
Mr. HENRY CAMP, Bass. 


SATURDAY, FEB. 4. 
Admission 15 Cts. Ten Tickets, $100. 
Unparalleled for Cheapness and 
Completeness ! | 
Ditson & Co.’s 
STANDARD OPERAS 


[LARGEST SIZED PAGE.} 
With full Vocal and Pianoforte Score including 


Recitatives. With English and Italian words. 
NOW READY. 

Ernani, Trovatore, Lucia, 

Faust, Traviata, Sonambula, 

Norma, Lucretia Borgia, Martha. 


popes $1. In boards, with il- 
fit, postage paid, on receipt 


OLIVER DITSON & 00., Boston. 
OHAS. H. DITSON & 00., N. Y. 


Price of each in 
luminated covers, 
of price. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, &c. 


Sunday-School M usic. 
YOU WILL FIND THE — 
LATEST, PUREST, AND BEST 


‘SAORED & SUNDAY-SOHOOL MUSIO 


At the Rooms of 


PHILIP PHILLIPS, 


37 Union Square, New York. 
N EW HALLOWED SONGS.—This new 


work is admirably adapted in size for use as a 
Saered Song Book in Prayer Meetings, Mission 
Churches, and Sabbath Schools, and contains all the 
best old and new tunes and hymns. 320 pages ; mus- 
lin covers; 50 cents per copy. 

INGING ANNUAL, 1870. —This book 
contains only rmew and original music and 
words. A new volume will be issued each year in 
the s&me form and at the same price. “ Scatter 
Seeds of Kindness,” “* Buds of Promise,”’ “ Jesus 
Weleomes All,” are among the contents for this 
year. 64 pages; flexible covers; 2 cts. per copy, $15 
per hundred. 
HE SINGING PEOPLE will appear 
in monthly form and illuminated cover, Jan. 
Ist, 1871, with a rich table of contents on the subject 
of Congregational Singing, Musical Literature, &c., 
&c. Subscription terms, $1 perannum. Address 
PHILIP PHILLIPS, 
§ 37 Union Square, New York, 


Songs of Salvation. 
By T. E. Perkins and Rev. Alfred Taylor. 
This Book has met with an enthu- 
siastic reception. 

It is Free from Trash, both in its 
Hymns and its Music. 

It is exactly the Book YOU want for 
vour Sundav-School Singing, 


PUBLISHED BY 


T. E. PERKINS, 76 East 9th St., N. Y. 
$30 A HUNDRED. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 


IE RAILWAY.—TRAINS 
leave Depots, foot of Cham- 
bers and 23d sts., as follows, viz: 


From 
Chambers) 
Street. 


6.45 A.M. 
7.30 A.M. 


8.30 A.M.; 
9.00 A.M. | Day 


6.45 A. 

7.15 AM. 
8.15 A.M. 
8.45 A.M. 


uperb Drawing Room Coaches 
Sine 
0. oac 
are at Hornellisvill 
romans through te 
and Galion for the accommoda- 
tion of Western and So 


e. 
A.M.|For Hackensack and Hillsdale. 
A.M. !For Piermont, Nyack &Tallmans. 
A.M. |For Paterson. 

A.M, ess Mail for Buffalo, Dun- 
and the 
attached 


sack Hillsdale, 
For Piermont, Nyack,&Tallmans. 
For Paterson, dail 


NewburghE sa, stoppin 
xpress, ato pp 
on Newburgh Branch 


to New 
Middletown.Way. Alero for Pier- 

mont, Nyack and Talimans. 
For Paterson: also for 

sack and Hillsdale. 
Mail for Piermont and 


Tallma 
County 
= ounty Bepress 
of Turner’ a(except Oxford) 
te to Port 4 ervis. vonnecks for | ther 
ewburg Warwic on 
Guilfor e Island, 


5.00 P.M, | 


gome 
cad Unionville: y Pier- 
4.45 P.M, 
west of P 


t Nyack. 
ern ACCO stopping 
only at —— an ons 
5.15 P.M.) 5.15 P.M. |For and Hackensack. 
Also for Piermont, Nyack ‘and 
Tallmans. 

Dun- 

and 


5.15 P.M.) 5.30 P.M. | 


Sleeping Coaches run t 
5.45 P.M.| 6.00 P.M.| for and 

. . . a n, or 


6.15 P.M.) 6.30 P.M. 
6.45 P.M.) 6.45 P.M. 


6.45 P.M.| 7.00 P.M. 


a Train, Daily, for 

: Train, daily for Suffern 
11.45 P.M. 11.80 P.M. 
11.45 P.M. A.M. only, Theater, Train, for 


Tickets for Passage and for Apartments in Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Coachescan be obtained, and ordérs 
for the checking and transfer of Baggage may be left at 
the Compang’s offices—241, 529, and 957 Broadway ; 205 
Chambers St.; 88 Greenwich st; cor. 125th st. and 8d Av- 
fiariem; 338 Fulton St, Brooklyn; Depots foot of Cham- 
bers St., and foot of 28d St., New York; and Long 

Dock Depot, Jeumny ONy. and of the Agents at the 
Gen’] 


7.45 P.M.) 7.45 P.M. 


Agent. 


Dec. 2ad, 1870, 


Pianos at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


GEO. STECK & CO.. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, 
Square, 


Upright 
PIANOS, 


Call the attention of the public to the general re- 
vision of their price-list. 

These Pianos, having been in use for over fifteen 
years, stand unrivaled in regard to fine and sympa- 
thetic tone and durability of construction, adapted 
for every climate. 


These instruments are now offered Twenty 
Cent. lower than formerly. 


Special attention is called to their 


NEWLY INVENTED 


Cabinet Grand or Upright Piano, 


Which combines the sonorous tenes of a Grand and 
the sweetness of a Square Piano. 


It is pronounced by all competent judges 
by far the finest and MOST PER- 
FEC PIANO of this Class 
ever made. 


This Invention is Secured by Letters 
Patent. 


The public are invited to call and try these instru- 
ments. 


WAREROOMS : 


STECK’S HALL, 


No. 141 Eighth St., 
Between Broadway and 4th Av. 


THE SUPERIORITY OF THE UNRIVALLED 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE 


Is conceded by all who have carefully compared it 
with others. 
In the 


NEW SCALE 


the Manufacturer has succeeded in making the 


Most Perfect Pianoforte 


possible, hence they are preferred by all the’ 


Great Artists of the Day, 


and recommended by all the 
LEADING NEWSPAPERS. 


Prices will be found as reasonable as consistent 
with thorough workmanship. 


WAREROOMS : 
Fifth Ave., cor. Sixteenth St. 


A GREAT OFFER!! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, WN. Y., 
will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’ and Chickering’s, at EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICES FOR CASH, DURING THE HOLIDAYS, 
or will take from $4 to $30 monthly until paid ; the 
same to let, and rent applied if purchased. 


Pianos, Organs, and Melodeons. 
T. S. BERRY & CO., 


788 Broadway, corner 10th Street, keep a fine assort- 
ment of Pianos, Organs, or Melodeons, for sale or 
rent, at very low prices, for “—_,. Their HALLET, 
AVIS & CO’S Pianos are surpasied. Their 
stock of second-hand Pianos and d Melodeons is very 
fine and very cheap. They sell on smal! monthly 
a ca, are super ou can goed bargain 
always. Pianos tuned and repaired. 


THREE HISTORICAL LECTURES 


ON HE 


ORIGIN OF CHRISTIANITY, 


To be delivered in the City of New York, in 


STEINWAY’S HALL, 


On Fourteenth street, 
February 18, 22, and 25. 


By the Rev. Dr. ISAAO M. WISE, 


Rabbi of the Benai Yeshurun of 
and Editor of the Israelite and 


These lectures are the result and essence of a 

and research into Gospel, Epistle, Tal- 

and Ancient History.and are not merely leas- 

ing. but also highly insteuctive and y re- 
liable. The oulbest is divided thus : 


FIRST LECTURES : 


JESUS OF NAZARETH, 
February 18. 
SECOND LECTURE : 
THE APOSTLES, 
February 22. 
THIRD LECTURE: 


THE APOSTLE PAUL, 
February 2 


door, Deorropen at 7 P, M., beg at 8 P 


| Tiekets, 50 Cents to each Sin for sale mt the 


| 
—— 
| 
oa | Way Train, Deity, for Otisville, 
and intermediate stations. 
ial Sunday Train for Middle 
n and intermediate stations. 
for Rochester, Buf- 
W alo, Dunkirk, Cleveland, Cin- 
| Passengers respectivel 0°, | 
connects for ewburgh, War- ee 
ick, Montgomery, Unionville, 
8.45 9.00 
9.15 A.M.| 9.30 
9.45 A.M. |10.00 
10.45 A.M. |11.06 
CO rom Susquehanna to Buffalo. 
| A.M.|12.00M. (|For Paterson. 
12.45 P.M.) 1.00 
1.45 P.M.| 1.45 P.M 
8.15 8.30 P.M 
3.45 P.M. | 4.00 P.M 
4.15 P.M.| 4.15 P.M 
beveled edge and extra Chromo illustrations, price pe 
25 cts. each, or $2.00 per Gos. BO 
amount JENN 
838 Br 
| For Piermont and N 
For Paterson and intermediate 
or all poin 
to Rochester, Buffalo,Cleveland, 


THE UNION. 


Vou. MIL, N o. NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, ESDAY, FEB. 1, 1, 1871. No. 58. 
MY PAST. out of the simplest elements,” and, “every act of | any well taught grammar school. Of this state-| P. 19. “ Practically there is no limit to the divisi- 
HOLD it as a sacred thing, intelligence being, in essence, an adjustment of; ment the first few pages after the preface in each ; bility of matter.” A statement that will certainly 


. As holy, and yet dread, 
So many memories round it cling, 
So much of joy and blossoming 
To death’s stern silence wed. 


It is an enchanted land, 
Mid summer blooms asleep ; 
Dim shadows lie, and phantoms stand 
Among its flowers—a misty band, 
But well their charge they keep. 


\. 


It holds my graves; there’s nothing there 
Of life’s warm, eager breath ; 

In strife and toil it hath no share— 

It is a summer land, and fair— 
But allis given to death. 


{ enter it with silent feet, 

Bidding my heart be still; 
0, fair and foul! O, strange and sweet! 
It stands before me all complete 

In changeless good and ill. 


My dead! my dead! @ countless throng— 
Long buried hopes and fears, | 
Forgotten loves and dreams, that long 
Have slept, to waken doubly strong, 
To stir my soul to tears. 


It is a world of death, I said,— 

But life binds not so fast ; 
0, stern and fixed! O, deep and dread! 
My soul bows down before its dead, 


Its strange and solemn Past! 


Catskill, CARL SPENCER. 


LE TTERS OF MARQUE. 
NO. 9. 

E hear a great deal about imperfect sympa- 
pathies. A more serious imperfection seems 
tome that of communication. We are dreadfully 
isolated, dependent upon very rude contrivances 
for our intelligence of each other. My distant 
friend may have been a Justice of the Peace, or he 
may have been dead for a year, and [ all that time 
remain unaffected by either his honor or his death. 
So far as [ am concerned hé is not dead at all, and 
my life is proceeding, as to a very important rela- 
tion, enttirely on a mistaken reliance. I heard last 
night that a friend in Europe was seriously sick, and 
had been fora month. Also that alittle friend quite 
near us had, a few days before, fallen and serious- 
ly injured her knee. I heard it at night. In the 
morning neither the sickness nor the accident ex- 
isted so far as I was concerned. I had been all this 
month rejoicing in the success of my friend as an 
artist, and in his well-based hopes. For a month 
it had been all a delusion; he had no hopes, and 
the object of his life was snatched away from him. 
[ had thought also of the school-girl going on her 
sunny way, when in fact her way had been closed 
up, and while I was in sympathy with her delight 

and progress she was a prisoner in bed. 
| am sure I don’t know what to do about it. 
There are those fixed stars; I don’t know how 
many of them really exist; some, we pretty well 
know, have gone out ages ago. It takes so long to 
hear from a star. I, very likely, am addressing a 
star, (not that I ever did), and requesting it to 
shine on “her”—meaning my wife—who is in Bos- 
ion when I am in New York, and there is no such 
star! Itisadelusion. What I am apostrophizing 
is nothing but the expiring glimmer of a planet 
played out a million years ago. It puts me in a 
ridiculous light. My life lacks reality ; I am al- 
ways behindhand, sympathetic and unsympathetic 
inthe wrong time. When I was sick at the far 
West, and if my mother to that effect, of course 
[received a host anxious letter, and when it came 
Iwas as well as anybody, and so wrote her: and 
then got a letter full of rejoicing over my restored 
health : and when that came I was almost too sick 
loread it. So, I thought, what’s the use of being 
sick? You see that imperfect communication 
keeps us all at sixes and sevens. Electricity has 
improved matters a little, but only for considera- 
ble things, and it is the little things that are inter- 
esting and make up our lives. We are still subject 

the most cramping limitations. 

| suppose what we need is to have the process 
of Evolution go on further, and have it develop 
in us a finer sense, spiritual if you like, which 
could take cognizance of all our relations, and their 
instant changes, with the external world ; that is, 
ifmy friend is sick I shall know it as soon as he 
does, and if a star stops burning and becomes habit- 
able, I shall know it at once, and shall not have to 
Wait half‘a million of years for light) thai is to say 
darkness), on the subject. “Life,” says Mr. Her- 
hert Spencer, “is the continuous adjustment of in- 
‘ernal relations to external relations.” This is very 
‘imple in the yeast-plant. It is by Evolution that 
any higher life is worked out. You will at once 
see the connection between the Hydatid and the 
Katy-did. The operations of what we call mind 
are Only different from the operations of the Yeast- 
Plant in that they are more complex. Mr. Spencer 
‘ays: “Intelligence neither has distinct grades nor 
'S constituted of faculties that are truly independ- 
‘ut, but its highest manifestations are the effects 


inner to outer relations, it results that, as in the 
advance of this adjustment, the outer relations in- 
crease in number, in complexity, in heterogeneity, 
by degrees that cannot be marked, there can be no 
precise demarkations between the successive phases 
of intelligence.” 

Now, that is what I call encouraging. I read 
sometimes, and always with pleasure, about the 
mushroom aristocracy, but if we all came up from 
the yeast-plant, by’ insensible steps, then there is 
hope that our evolution will go on, and that we 
shall not be always the small potatoes—to continue 
to speak the language of science—that we some of 
us are. The adjustment of our inner to our outer 


relations will go on until we are evolved to a state 


of sensitiveness that will make us instantly cogni- 
zant of every external change, however remote, 
that hag any, the most remote interest forus. We 
shall be not merely intellectual, but spiritual be- 
ings—blessed be yeast, if it is yeast that has raised 
us! I don’t suppose that Mr. Spencer intended to 
pass off this gigantic pun on his fellow-men. But, 
it seems to me that to suggest it in a grave scien- 
tific book is almost a crime. Raised by yeast! If 
that is evolution I think we understand it, and no 
wonder we came up, 

But levity (though that is the nature of the 
subject) aside, we wish that this psychological 
development might happen in our day. We must, 
however, wait and be content to patter along with 
our imperfect senses, and our very ill established 
modes of communication. Uncertainty still at- 
tends us. The telegraph, though running before 
it is sent, pieced out at each end by a careless, 
stone-shying, marble-playing, dog-fight-loving ur- 
chin, is little better than the mail. We scarcely 
ever hear of anything really in time, and we must 
wait in this unspiritual, undeveloped condition. 
Think of the weary time we had ages ago, when 
we were tad-poles waiting for the tails to drop off! 
It seemed as if they never would go. We havea 


to an orator who cannot stop but orates on in ig- 
norance of the very small relation his inner world 
has to his outer. We develop so slowly that it is 
only by looking back to the tadpole days that we 
can get much comfort, or hope of progress. I am 
sure I would rather go back so far than only to the 
gorilla. I once came upon one suddenly in the Syd- 
enham Palace alone, and we two stared at each 
other like those who, 

** Look’d at each other with a wild surmise— 

Silent, upon a peak in Darien.”’ ; 

As much as to say “Whoare you?” I thought 
he seemed interested in watching me, to see 
how far I had progressed, and I have no doubt 
that if he had spoken—having come to that 
point of evolution as we stood there—he would 
have said “How do you like it, as far as you 
have got?’—meaning in Evolution,—but noth- 
ing was said; I never was more disagreeably 
impressed with anybody in my life, and got out of 
his sight as soon as possible. Probably he never 
thought of me again, but I have often thought of 
his unpleasant and impudent face. There was 


evolve! But when he does evolve up to where I 
am now, may I be evolved out of his way! 


- DUDLEY. 
The Larches, Jan. 20 


A REVIEW AND CRITICISM. 
BY THOS. K. BEECHER. 


A Fourteen Weeks’ Course in Chemistry, pp. 287— 
Natural PP Desoriptive Astron- 

omy, Ppp- Popular Geology, p . 

— STEELE. A. S. Barnes & Co., Pab- 
shers 


O one branch of science can be mastered in 
so short a time as fourteen weeks, or a 
school term. Yet something can be done. The 
learner may be treated to peeps and glimpses 
which shall fascinate and lead, in after, years, to 
persevering study. The books above named make 
a good endeavor, but not a good performance, in 
this direction of peeps and glimpses. There is 
need of such a series. Their aim is excellent. 
They are of about the right length. The pub- 
lishers’ work is unexceptionable—paper, print, 
and binding unusually good. The wood-cuts are 
clear and spirited. The author’s style shows that 
he is an enthusiastic and successful teacher. He 
keeps company with his class, journeys with them, 
and says “We.” The books contain much valu- 
able information. The “practical questions,” 
which are a characteristic of the series, are sin- 
gularly ingenious and stimulating. And, finall¢, 
lessons of piety are interjected at every oppor- 
tunity. 
Yet, notwithstanding these and possibly: other 
excellences, the books are not fit for use in school. 
Ihave not yet found one page in the four books 
that is not disfigured by one or more errors, which 


ofa complication that has risen by insensible steps 


should not pass undetected by the senior class of 


better reminiscence of the feeling now, in listening | 


nothing of the gentleman about him. May he}. 


book, taken in their order, afford fair and sufficient 
proot. 

The Chemistry tells us, on: 

P. 12. That “‘ compounds are utterly unlike their 
elements irall their properties”——a remarkable as- 
sertion, when we call to mind how all the com- 
pounds of sulphur smell of brimstone. On the 
same page, the metal sodium is infelicitously de- 
scribed as “briHiant.” Under rare and difficult 
conditions the brilliancy of sodium can be seen, 
and then for no long time. 

P. 13. That “ there is no chance work in nature. 
No matter under what circumstances the com- 
pound is formed, the proportion of its elements is 
the'same.” This latter statement is rarely if ever 
true in organic chemistry. On the same page, 
that “ of late the uniform termination wm has been 
adopted” for chemical simples. Yet the next page 
gives a table of simples in which eighteen are 
named that do not end in wm. 

P. 15. That in an ordinary “ binary compound” 
the “ electro-negative is placed first, and distin- 
guished by the termination ide.”—a highly intel- 
ligible statement to be offered to an average boy 
or girl who, as yet, has never seen an electrical 
experiment. 

P.15. That “an acid is generally sour,” The 
important fact to state is, that some acids are not 
sour. 

P. 16. That “an alkali”. . . “has a soapy taste 
and feel,”—the well-known alkaline gas ammonia, 
for instance! 

Page 20 speaks of “ making oxygen.” It is per- 
haps well enough for plain people to talk of mak- 
ing bread, making tea, or making sugar; but in 
chemistry we make mixtures, and obtain simples 
or elements. 

Pp. 23 and 24. That “ oxygen is destructive in 
all its effects”; is-“‘like a lurking lion”; is “the 
slyest pilferer”; marks our peaches “ with the 
prints of invisible teeth”—“ feasts on them”— 
“will devour them, skin and all,” unless we put 
them in a glass case, “safe from this chemical 
plunderer.” 

Passages like this are a striking commentary 
upon the statement, page 6, “ that “ clearness and 
simplicity have been preferred to recondite [sic] 
accuracy.” 

P. 26. That in the human body oxygen “ sweeps 
tingling through every artery and vein, dis- 
tends each capillary tube,” “snatches food” from 
the stomach,” “‘ gnaws away at the nerves and 
tissues, eats up every worn-out muscle,” and 
“‘ comes back through the veins black and thick.” 
Are these accurate statements as to the invisible, 
colorless gas, oxygen? 

Dipping into the book pare and there, the reader 
learns: 

P. 79. That “ blowing on a candle extinguishes 
it, because it lowers the heat of the flame below 
the pointof union between carbon and oxygen.” 
And yet street lamps burn in the wind when the 
thermometer is twenty degrees below weTO, which 
is colder than most men can blow. 

P. 68. That “candles go out, and are then re- 
lighted from the flame [sic] on the wick.” 

P. 69. That solid or frozen carbonic acid “ burns 
the flesh like red hot iron.” Thisis not so. Red 
hot iron scorches the skin, makes a smoke and a 
smell. Frozen acid blisters the skin, turns it 
white, and freezes it solid. 

P. 102. That “ phosphorus is a waxy, transparent 
solid.” Phosphorus is translucenf, not transparent. 

P. 221. “ Highly respiratory buckwheat” is re- 
commended as suitable winter diet. Just what 
respiratory buckwheat may be is not stated. 

Let these suffice as examples of Fourteen Weeks 
in Chemistry. 

The reader of Fourteen Weeks in Philosophy is 
told: 

P. 18. “ Matter is anything we can perceive with 
our senses.” Surely there are insensible forms of 
matter. 

P. 14. Matter “can undergo two kinds of change, 
physical and chemical.” As if chemical change 
were not also physical. 

P. 15. “ A standard yard stiek in London was so 
inaccurate” that “a kitchen poker filed at both 
ends would make as good a standard. It has been 
broken and then repaired so clumsily that the joint 
is nearly as loose as a pair of tongs.” Neverthe- 
less, a “ Mr. Bird prepared an accurate copy of this 
fer the use of government.” Of what use & CODY 
of an inaccurate and useless stgndard could be, the 
book does'‘not say. 

P. 17. “We have never seen a particle so small 
that we could not make it smaller.” A very as- 
tonishing assertion. . ; 

P. 18. A spider’s thread is “‘%‘eomposed of four 

maller threads ; each one of these consists of one 
sess yet-smaller.” As if all spiders were alike 
in their spinning, andgvery thread contained four 
thousand filaments. 


astonish the manufacturers of gunpowder. 

P. 20. A drop of water that clings to a needle 
peint contains “swarming millions” of animal- 
cule. As if this were true of all water drops. - 

P. 21. “If we imagine a being small enough to 
live on one of the atoms [ultimate atoms] near the 
centre of a stone,” then “ he would seegthe nearest 
atoms [through the atomic spaces] at great dis- 
tances from him,” and may “ have need of a fairy 
telescope to examine them.” A splendid hyper- 
bole, but out of place in a text-book of science. 

Opening Fourteen Weeks in Astronomy, the 
student is told: 

P. 13. Astronomy “is above all others the science 
that cultivates the imagination. The study has 
the beauty of poetry, and the exactness of geo- 
metry.” Yet, on page 5 of the preface, the errors 
of astronomical writers, which have been but re- 


ing this book. 

13. “ The great dome of the sky, filled with glit- 
tering stars, is one of the most sublime spectacles 
in nature.” The inaccurate use of the superlative 
is one of the more frequent blemishes of this series 
of books. Four lines further, and this “filled 
dome” has become a “ studded expanse.” Same 
page: Many stars “just tremble into our sight, 
like_a wave that, struggling to reach some cm 
land, dies as it touches the shore.” Trembling 
star-light is good. Waves that die as they touch 
the shore is good. But the two are not strikingly 
alike. Enough far this one page. 

P. 14. There are “worlds with a retinue of 
suns.” The student finds on this page the fol- 
lowing delicious and highly astronomical phrase: 
“Holy messages,” “our better nature,” “mys- 
terious depths,” “tenderest sentiments,” “soft 
eyes in pictures,” and “softened melancholy.” 
These phrases in a text-book of science must 
affect most perniciously the taste and style of 
boys and girls, who are already too apt to mistake 
fine words for fine writing. 

P. 15. There are “ multitudes of millions of suns, 
of which our own sun itself is one. And these 


monstrably true. It is only a hypothesis. 

P. 16. There was an eclipse seen which took 
place 220 years “after the deluge.” As if the date 
of the deluge had been accurately agreed upon by 
chronologists and astronomers. 

At hap-hazard, skipping here and there, the 
student may find : 

On p. 291. “ A pair of compasses” spoken of, in- 
stead of a pair of dividers, or, compasses, without 
the “ pair.” 

P. 288. That “by an observer at the equator 
Polaris [the pole star] is seen at the horizon.” The 
pole star has never been seen on the horizon by 
any observer at the equator. Could it be seen it 
would be on the horizon, but it cannot be seen. 

P. 289. “ Delicate triangles” are spoken of—a 
class that is not described in any text-book of 
geometry. 

P. 247. “ The Pleiades is the most conspicuous 
group in the heavens ;” and on 

P. 251. “ Orion is one of the most conspicuous.” 
By which statement it appears either that Orion 
belongs to the Pleiades, or else that in the same 
heavens we have at least two “ most conspicuous’ 
constellations — inaccurate use of superlatives 
before noticed. | 

P. 252. “ Sirius trayels 840 miles a minute.’ 
Whence or whither is not stated, nor how the rate 


sured so accurately. 

A frequent fault of this series of books is the 
stating of theories’ hypotheses, and guesses, as if 
they were sober, well-ascertained facts. ; 

Of this kind of fault, the Geology is specially 
prolific. .For example: (the italics and inserted 
figures are mine.) 

P. 17. “ Our earth was once doubtless (1) a glow- 
ing star (2). In that far-off beginning it shone as 
brilliantly (2) as do now the sun (2) and the fixed 
stars (2). In process of time it cooled from a 
gaseous (2) toa liquid form. It then assumed a 
spherical figure (3), in obedience to the same 
familiar laws of motion (3) which round a drop of 
dew. Its atmosphere comprised not only the 
gases that compose our present atmosphere, but 
all the oxygen and carbon now locked in the rock 
and coal masses of the earth, vast quantities of 
mineral matter, vaporized by the fierce heat, and, 
in the form of superheated steam (4), all the water 
which now fills the ocean. The air, thus dense 
with moisture (4) and poisonous metallic vapors, 
rested on a seething ocean of fire. Ages passed 
and the ea 
thus cooling, began to show on its surface pate 
of solid substance, like the floating films tha’ -~_ 
appear (5) on water as it passes into ice.” 

The errors in the above paragraph are 5 


Ino scientific statement a8,t0 the origin 


cently detected, are given as one reason for writ- - 


form the Milky Way.” This statement is not de-. 


of this inconceivably distant star has been mea-. 


, radiating its heat into space at * 
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should begin with “doubtless”; (2), that if the 
earth was brilliant like the sun and fixed stars, it 
could not have been gaseous; (3), dewdrops are 
not rounded by motion, nor do liquids take a 
spherical form according to laws of motion ; (4), 
superheated steam and moisture cannot co-exist 
in the same atmosphere; (5), fats and oils become 
filmy as they solidify, but water shoots needles of 
ice hither and thither as it freezes. 

The “Scenic Descriptions” throughout the book 
are peculiar and pleasant reading. Thus at close 
of the carboniferous age, p. 162: “ No song of bird, 
and rarely the hum of insect is heard; and, save 
when the alligator-like bellowings of the archega- 
saurus wake the echoes of this dismal forest, the 
awful silence is supreme !” 

The last paragraph of this Book of Geology ends 
thus : 

P. 256. “ Scientists and religionists are fast set- 
ting out, if not even now moving, upon converg- 
ing lines of thought. By and by they will meet. 
Forgetting, then, the rancor and bitterness of the 
past in the joy of newly-found truth, they wil! 
clasp hands, and together cast the crowns of thei: 
triumphs—the triumphs of Science and of Chris- 
tianity—at the feet of their common Author, and 
God shall be proclaimed Lorp or ALL !” 

All this may be very excellent preaching or 
prophesying, but it is out of place at the close of a 
text-book on geology. Boys and girls, after four- 
fe weeks’ study, cannot be expected to attain 

“elevated point” from which to look down 
we and mediate between Humboldt the philos- 
opher and Pope Pius IX. the ecclesiast. 

The selections which have been given above 
from these books are fair samples of their quality. 
That fifty thousand of them have been alread; 
sold is indegl most lamentable. The publisher: 
should withdraw this set of books at once. They 
should be fecommitted to the author. They should 
be re-written with care from beginning to end 
For, as they now stand, there is only here and 
there a page in them that is not inaccurate, in- 
elegant, or both. 


THE FIVE POINTS HOUSE OF 
INDUSTRY. 


BY MRS. AMELIA E. BARK. 


SERY sees miracles, and now as in the days 

of the Son of Man, the blind receive thei: 
sight, the lame walk, and the poor have the gospe! 
preached to them. Nobody would believe the lat- 
ter statement, if he formed his opinion from the 
Broadway and up-town churches, but there are 
“other sheep not of these folds,” and other shep- 
herds, made so by a holier consecration than the 
laying on of hands. To be convinced of this, it i: 
only necessary to turn aside from the architectura’ 


' magnificence of Broadway, its amazing wealth. 


and its fair proprieties of grace and fashion, wall 
a few blocks down Worth street, and visit th« 
attics and cellars of Elm, Mulberry and Baxte 
streets. When pity, disgust, and even hope have 
been exhausted, then enter the Five Points Houx 
ef Industry, and see the miracles of healing and 0! 
grace in daily progress there. Yesterday, under 
the guidance of a noble woman, employed as : 
missionary, we made such a visit. Wesaw homer. 
which were ghastly caricatures of the name, home: 
which were prefigurations of Hell, homes whic! 
were chambers of torture and slow starvation. W« 
saw men and women who, if they ever were mad 
in the likeness of God, were now like a lost coin o! 
the centuries, the image and superscription nearl) 
effaced, and children who were at the best misera- 
ble abortions, brought into the world “deformed 
unfinished, scarce half made up.” In the ver) 
midst of all this crime and misery stands the Fiv 
Points House of Industry, at once a Home, « 
Church, a School, and a Hospital. If ‘to knov 
what before us lies in daily life is the prime wis- 
dom,” then surely some acquaintance with the 
great work this institution is accomplishing wil 
prove both stimulating and encouraging, for gooc. 
communicated more abundant grows. ee 

Its organization is too wetl known to need ex- 
tensive description. It began twenty-one year: 
ago, when the Five Points was so notoriously dis- 
orderly that it was not considered safe fora re- 
spectable man to pass through jt. The Méthodis: 
Episcopal Church is entitled to the ctedit of hav- 
ing first endeavored to instruct the he orant anc 
reform the vicious of this locality; ahd specia’ 
honor is due to the Rev. L. M. Pease.* He on hi: 
own responsibility hired two houses, with the aic 
of the police cleared them of their abandoned in- 
mates, and then removed, with his family, intc 
them. Here he sheltered, instructed, and provid- 
ed work for such miserable women and childrer 
as could be induced to try a better life, and being 
encouraged and supported by an appreciative 
public opinion, the enterprise grew rapidly. The 
record of the intervening twenty years has a great 
multitude of witnesses, both among the saved in 
Heaven, and the renewed lives on earth; and to 
day we find the humble houses, which at first shel- 
tered these few sheep in the wilderness, supersed- 


ed by an imposing building, whose dimensions are 


equal to one hundred and seventy feet square and 
seventy feet high. In this building are school- 
rooms handsomely furnished, and capable of 
accommodating five hundred pupils. There are 
now in attendance three hundred and twenty-six 
children, one hundred and ninety-seven of whom 
have no other home but “The House.” Here they 
are not only taught, but fed, clothed, and lodged. 
The system of education is the same excellent one 


| ‘rom it diverge many refreshing rills bringing 


pursued in the public schools, and we were assur- 
ed that the intelligence of the children, sharpened 
by their early experience of want and exposure, 
compares very favorably with those who have 
enjoyed much superior advantages. They have 
abundance of wholesome, well cooked food ; and a 
noticeable feature in the cuisine is the use of the 
purest chocolate as a substitute for tea and coffee. 
A great deal of the provision used is given gra- 
tuitously by dealers in various kinds of »nroduce, 
and nearly the entire clothing of the children is 
supplied in the same manner. Garments and 
shoes, when of no further use in a family, cam be 
presented by letter to “The House,” and will be 
sent for to any part of the city. These are mend- 
ed or remade by the girls in the schools, or the 
women having temporary homes there, and the 
shoes are sent to the shoe-shop attached to the 
institution for repairs. In this way many hun- 
dreds of bare feet are shod, and naked children 
warmed and clothed, at a very trifling expense. 
Here, now, is an opportunity to do good, which will 
embrace thousands of families who can help the 
poor in no other way. 

The third and fourth stories of the building con- 
tain the dormitories. In these are about three 
hundred beds, all invitingly clean and comforta- 
ble. The rooms are well warmed and ventilated, 
and the rule is to allow each child a separate bed. 
Excellent arrangements are made for bathing and 
cleanliness, and another provision, highly indica- 
tive of the great and generous hearts which plan- 
ned this edifice, is a large room, occupying the 
whole of the upper story, lighted on all siaes, 
warm, sunny, and cheerful, to be used as a room 
for play and recreation in cold and inclement 
weather. We saw in it over three hundred child- 
ren, playing in the most unrestrained manner, their 
nappy faces and gleeful shouts filling it with sun- 
shine and melody. From this pleasant scene we. 
passed directly to the Hospital and Fever Ward. 
Both were empty, but in a remarkably bright and 
comfortable apartment, devoted generally to con- 
valescents, we saw a few distressing cases. One 
little girl, apparently about six years old, afflicted 
with inflammation of the eyes, lay on her face mo- 
tionless and uncomplaining. Another miserable 
little object, of about three years, but with a face 
preternaturally old and sorrowful, sat up in its cot 
and followed us with such sad, eager eyes that 
their memory has haunted us ever since. It was 
covered with boils, and yet with a wonderful pa- 
tience, infinitely more touching than the lamenta- 
tions of Job, it made no moan nor complaint. Not 
far away lay a really beautiful child dying of con- 
sumption of the bowels, its frail, shadowy hands 
crossed over its breast, and its large, tender eyes, 
luminous with that inward light which so often 
precedes and prefigures the great transition. To 
ull human appearance, in a few more days the suf- 
‘ering body would bloom into a happy soul. From 
this room we went to the Chapel, a handsome hall 
seventy by forty-five feet, arched and pillared, and 
ighted by beautifully stained-glass windows. 
deauty is always an element of education, and 
avery one has recognized something of the calm- 
ing, subduing influence which this “dim religious 
ight” exercises. We can readily imagine its in- 
duence over the impulsive impressible hearts of 
30 many children, and we honor the munificence 
und far-seeing wisdom of the gentléman to whose 
zenerosity it is due. 


In the broad channel which we have indicated, 
this divine charity takes its life-giving course, but 


»mfort and hope-to thousands. Houseless women 
we sheltered, and situations procured for them ; 
che sick are visited and prescribed for, and mis- 
iionaries are constantly at work seeking out the 
niserable and sinful from unimaginable hiding pla- 
2e8 of cruelty and horror. 


No one can rightly estimate this gigantic scheme 
of charity who does not visit and see with his own 
xyes the awful conditions of life from which these 
children are rescued. The whole Sixth ward, in 
which it is located, is densely packed, but let any 
ye try to imagine a space of twenty-five feet front 
ind one hundred, feet deep, sheltering sixty-two 
‘amilies, representing at least two hundred and 
ighty-six individuals. Of these fully one-half are 
‘talians, mostly organ-grinders. There are also 
‘wenty-eight, or perhaps more, Chinese, the re- 
nainder are Irish, Jews, Negroes, &c. We were 
nuch astonished to see that a very friendly under- 
standing existed between the missionary who ac- 
vompanied us and these Chinese. They received 
1s as friends, and readily gave what information 
ve desired. Although it was noon when we visit- 
xd this celestial resort, at least one-half its occu- 
oants were sleeping away the effects of an Opium 
lebauch. eir sleeping-room was a cellar, per- 
fectly dark, with an-atmosphere in which it seem- 
ad impossible to breathe and live. Up stairs, 
however, we found a Chinaman, of the name of Lo 
Choo, who had married an English woman and in 
their rooms there was some attempt at cleanliness 
ind comfort. Their beds (or rather bunks) are 
arranged very much in the same manner as those 
on board a ship, and from behind the dirty, rude 
curtain sheltering one of these, hung the brutal- 
ized face of something human, stupified with opi- 
um, open mouthed, open eyed, more horrible than 
any phantasy of delirium tremens. In another 
room a number of men, some very bright and in- 
telligent looking, sat around a table gambling— 
dominoes was the game in progress. The only evi- 
dence of anything like industry was in a young 


sistence and ingenuity that in an American would 
have argued intense mental activity. 

If the scenes of our life, like the many colored 
dome, stain the white radiance of eternity, what 
kind of shadows must such existences as these 
throw across the grave? Oh, men with mothers 
and wives, with sisters and daughters, step aside 
from your daily routine and examine this thing 
for yourselves,—that is all it needs. There are 
great hearts in this city as well as wise heads, else 
how has this stupendous work been carried on so 
many years by voluntary contributions, and, as 1 
was informed by the present excellent superintend- 
ent, Mr. W. F. Bernard, for the last five or six 
years by unsolicited contributions. But large as 
the work is, it is pitifully inadequate to the neces- 
sities of even this locality. Our duties shine above 
us like stars, our charities blossom around our feet 
like flowers, happy are they who walking in the 
light of the one, inhale the beauty and fragrance 
of the other. , 


MY WIFE AND I; 
OR, 
HARRY HENDERSON’S HISTORY. 


By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
Author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ Minister’s Wooing,” &c. 


CHAPTER VIIT.—Continued. 
AN OUTLOOK INTO LIFE. _ 


My Uncle Ebenezer Simmons lived at a distance 
of nearly two miles from our house, but that even- 
ing, after tea, I announced to my mother that I 
was going to take a walk over to see cousin Caro- 
line. I perceived that the movement was extreme- 
ly popular and satisfactory in the eyes of all the 
domestic circle. 

Whose thoughts do not pasion in this direction, 
I wonder, in a small country neighborhood? Here 
comes Harry Henderson home from college, with 
his laurels on his brow, and here is the handsomest 
girl in the neighborhood, a pattern of all the 
virtues. What is there to be done, except that’ they 
should straightway fall in love with each other, 
and taking hold of hands walk up the Hill Difficul- 
ty together? I presume that no good gossip in our 
native village saw any other arrangement of our 
destiny as possible or probable. 

[ may just as well tell my readers first as last, 
that we did not fall in love with each other, though 
we were the very best friends possible, and I spent 
nearly half my time at my uncle’s house, besetting 
her at all hours, and having the best possible time 
in her society ; but our relations were as frankly 
and clearly those of brother and sister as if we had 
been children of one mother. 

For a beautiful woman, Caroline had the least of 
what one may call legitimate coquetry, of any 
person [ever saw. There are some women, and 
women of a high class too, who seem to take a nat- 
ural and innocent pleasure in the power which 
their sex enables them to exercise over men, and 
who instinctively do a thousand things to capti- 
vate and charm one of the opposite sex, even when 
they would greatly regret winning his whole heart. 
If well principled and instructed they try to keep 
themselves under control, but they still do a thou- 
sand ensnaring things, for no other reason, that I 
can see, than that it is their nature, and they can- 
not help it. If they have less principle this facul- 
ty becomes their available power, by which they 
can take possession of all that a man has, and use 
it to carry their own plans and purposes. 

Of this power, whatever it may be, Caroline had 
nothing; nay, more, she despised it, and received 
the admiration and attentions which her beauty 
drew from the opposite sex, with a coldness, in 
some instances amounting to incivility. 

With me she had been from the first so frankly, 
cheerfully and undisguisedly affectionate and kind, 
and with such a straightforward air of comrade- 
ship and a literal ignoring of everything sentiment- 
al, that the very ground of anything like love- 
making did not seem to exist between us. The 
last evening before I was to leave for my voyage 
to Europe, I spent with her, and she gave me a 
curiously-wrought traveling-case, in which there 
was a pocket for any imaginable thing that a bach- 
elor might be supposed to want on his travels. 

“T wish I could go with you,” she said to me, 
with an energy quite out of her usual line. 

“Tam sure! wish you could,” said I; and what 
with the natural softness of heart that a young 
feels, when he is plunging off from the safe ground 
of home into the world, and partly from the un- 
wonted glow of feeling that came over Caroline’s 
face, as she spoke, I felt quite a rush of emotion, 
and said, as I kissed her hand, “‘ Why didn’t we 
think of this before, Caroline ?” 

“Oh, nonsense, Henry ; don’t you be sentimental, 
of all things,” she replied briskly, withdrawing 
her hand.: “Of course, I didn’t mean anything 
more than that I wished I was a young fellow like 
you, free to take my staff and bundle, and make 
my way in the great world. Why couldn’t I be?” 

“* Yow” said I, “ Caroline, you with your beauty and 
your talents,—I think you might be satisfied with 
a woman’s lot in life.” 

“ A woman’s lot! and what is that, pray ? to sit 
with folded hands and see life drifting by—to bea 
mere nullity, and endure to have my good friends 
pat me on the back, and think I am a bright and 
shining light of contentment in woman’ssphere?” 

“ But,” said I, “ you know, Caroline, that there is 
always a possibility in woman’s eapecially 
woman so beautiful as you are.’ 


“You mean marriage. Well, perhaps if I could 
do as you can, go all over the world, examine and 
search for the one I want, and find him, the case 
would be somewhat equal; but my chances are 
only among those who propose to me. Now, I 
have read in the Arabian Nights of princesses so 
beautiful that men came in regiments, to seek the 
honor of their hand; but such things don’t occur 
in our times in New England villages. My list for 
selection must be confined to such of the eligible 
men in this neighborhood as are in want of wives; 
men who want wives as they do cooking-stoves, 
and make up their minds that I may suit them. 
By the by,I have been informed already of one 
who has had me under consideration, and conclud- 
ed not to take me. Silas Boardman, I understand, 
bas made up his mind, and informed his sisters of 
the fact, that I am altogether too dressy in my 
taste for his limited means, and besides that I am 
too free and independent, so that door is closed to 
me, you'll observe. Silas won’t have me!” 

“The conceited puppy !” said I. 

“ Well, isn’t that the common understanding 
among men—that all the marriageable girls in their 
neighborhood are on exhibition for their conven- 
ience? If the very firstidea of marriage with any one 
of tem were not so intensely disagreeable to me, 
I would almost be willing to let some of them ask 
me, just to hear what I could tell them. Now you 
know, Harry, I put you out of the case, because 
you are my cousin, and I no more think of you in 
that way than if you were my brother, but, frank- 
ly, [never yet saw the man that I vould by any 
stretch of imagination conceive of my wanting, or 
being willing to marry; I know no man that it 
wouldn’t be an untold horror to me to be doomed 
to marry. I would rather scrub floors on my knees 
for a living.” 

“But you do see happy. marriages.” 

“Oh, yes, dear souls, of course I do see, and am 
glad of it, and wonder and admire; yes, I see some 
happy marriages! There’s Uncle Jacob and his 
wife, kind old souls, two dear old pigeons of the 
sanctuary !—how charmingly they get along! and 
your father and mother—they seemed one soul; it 
really was encouraging to see that people could 
live so.” | 
“But you musn’t be too ideal, Caroline; you ' 
musn’t demand too much of a man.” 

“Demand? I don’t demand any thing of any 
man, I only want,to be let alone. I don’t want to 
wait for a husband to make me a positiou, I want 
to make one for myself; I don’t want to take a 
husband's money, I want my own. You have indi- 
vidual] ideas of life, you want to work them out, 
so have I; you are expected and encouraged to 
work them out independently, while I am forbid- 
den. Now, what would you say if somebody told 
you to sit down quietly in the domestic circle and 
read to your mother, and keep the wood split and 
piled, and the hearth swept, and diffuse a sweet 
perfume of domestic goodness, like the violet amid 
its leaves, till by and by some woman should 
come and give you a fortune and position, and de- 
velop your affections,—how would you like that? 
Now the case with me is just here, I am, if you 
choose to say so, so ideal and peculiar in my views 
that there is no reasonable prospect that I shall 
ever marry, but I want a position, a house and 
home of my own, and a sphere of independent ac- 
tion, and everybody thinks this absurd and nobody 
helps me. As long as mother was alive, there was 
some consolation in feeling that I was everything 
to her.’ Poor soul! she had a hard life, and I was 
her greatest pride and comfort, but now she is 
gone, there is nothing I do for my father thata 
good, smart housekeeper could not be hired to do; 
but you see that would cost money, and that mo- 
ney that I save is invested without consulting me; 
it goes to buy more rocky land, when we have al- 
ready more than we know what to do with. I sac- 
rifice all my tastes, I stunt my growth mentally and 
intellectually to this daily tread-mill of house and 
dairy, and yet I have not a cent that I can call my 
own, I am a servant working for board and clothes, 
and because I am a daughter I ami expected to do 
it cheerfully ; my only escape from this position is 
to take a similar one in the family of some man to 
whom, in addition to the superintendence of his 
household, I shall owe the personal duties of 4 
wife, and that way out you may be sure I shall nev- 
er take. So you are sure to find me ten or twenty 
years hence a fixture in this neighborhood, spoken 
of familiarly as ‘old Miss Caroline Simmons,’ 4 
cross-pious old maid, held up as a warning to con- 
tumacious young beauties how they neglect theit 
first gracious offer. ‘Caroline was a handsome 
gal in her time,’ they’ll say, ‘ but she was too per- 
ticklar, and now her day is over and she’s left an 
old maid. She held her head too high and said “No” 
a little too often; ye see, gals better take their fust 


chances.’ ” 


“ After all, cousin,” I said, “ though we men are 
all unworthy sinners, yet sometimes you women do 
yield to much persuasion, and take some one out 
of pity.” 

—“T can’t do that; in fact I have tried to doit, and 
‘can’t. This desperate dullness, and restraint, a2 
utter paralysis of progress that lies like a night 
mare on one, is a dreadful temptation ; when a mad 
ofters you a fortune, which will give you ease, lex 
ure, and power to follow all your tastes and a cer 
tain independent stand, such as unmarried womel 
cannot take, it is a great temptation.” 

“But you resisted it !” 

“Well, I was sorely tried; there were things! 
wanted desperately—a splendid house in Bostot, 
Pictures, carriages, servants,—oh, I did want the 
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I wanted the éclat, too, of a rich marriage, but I 
couldn’t; the man was too good aman to be trifled 
with; if he would only have been a good uncle or 
grandpa I would have loved him dearly, and been 
ever so devoted, kept his house beautifully, wait- 
ed on him like a dutiful daughter, read to him, 
sung to him, nursed him, been the best friend in 
the world to him, but his wife I could not be; the 
very idea of it made the worthy creature perfectly 
repulsive and hateful to me.” 

“Did you ever try to tell your father how you 
feel ?” 

“Of what earthly use? There are people in this 
world who don’t understand each other’s vernacu- 
lar. Papa and I could no more discuss any ques- 
tion of the inner life together than if he spoke 
Chickasaw and I spoke French. Papa has a re- 
spect for my practical efficiency and business tal- 
ent, and in a certain range of ideas we get on well 
together. He thinks I have made a great mistake, 
and that there is a crack in my head somewhere, 
but he says nothing; his idea is that I have let 
slip the only chance of my life, but still, as [ama 
great convenience at home, he is reconciled. I 
suppose all my friends mourn in secret places over 

me, and I should have been applauded and com- 
mended on all handsif I had done it; but, after 
all, wouldn’t it be a great deal more honest, more 
womanly, more like a reasonable creature for me 
to do just what you are doing, fit myself to make 
my own way, and make an independence for my- 
self? Really it isn’t honest to take a position 
where you know you can’t give the main thing 
asked for, and keep out somebody perhaps who 
can. My friend has made himself happy witha 
woman who perfectly adores him, and ought to be 
much obliged to me that I didn’t take him at his 
word; good, silly soul that he was.” 

“But, after all, the Prince may come—the fated 
knight—Caroline.” 

“And deliver the distressed damsel ?” she said, 
laughing. “Well, when he comes I'll show him 
my ‘swan’s nest among the reeds.’ * Soberly, the 
fact is, cousin,” she said, “you men don’t know us 
women. In the first place they say that there are 
more of us born than there are of you: and that 
doesn’t happer merely to give you a good number 
to choose from, and enable every widower to find a 
supernumerary ; it is because it was meant that 
some women should lead a life different from the 
domestic one. The womanly nature can be of use 
otherwhere besides in marriage in our world. To 
be sure, for the largest class of women there is 
nothing like marriage, and I suppose the usages of 
society are made for the majority, and exceptional 
people mustn’t grumble if they don’t find things 
comfortable; but I am persuaded that there isa 
work and a way for those who cannot marry.” 

“Well, there’s Uncle Jacob has just been preach- 
ing to me that no man can be developed fully 

without a wife,” said I. 

“Uncle Jacob has matrimony on the brain! it’s 
lucky he isn’t a despotic Czar or, I believe, he’d 
marry all the men and women, wille nille. I grant 
that the rare, real marriage, that occurs one time 
in a hundred, is the true ideal state for man and 
woman, but it doesn’t follow that all and every- 
thing that brings man and woman together in 
marriage is blessed, and I take my stand on St. 
Paul’s doctrine that there are both men and women 
called to some higher state; now, it seems to me, 
that the number of these increases with the ad- 
vancement of society. Marriage requires so close 
an intimacy that there must be perfect agreement 
and sympathy; the lower down in the scale of be- 
ing one is, the fewer distinctive points there are of 
difference or agreement. It is easier for John and 
Patrick, and Bridget and Katy, to find comfortable 
sympathy and agreement than it is for those far 
up in the scale of life where education has devel- 

oped a thousand individual tastes and peculiarities. 
We read in history of the Rape of the Sabines, and 
how the women thus carried off at hap-hazard took 
so kindly to their husbands that they wouldn’t be 
taken back again. Such things are only possible 
in the barbarous stages of society, when charac- 
ters are very rudimentary and simple. If a simi- 
lar experiment were made on women of the culti- 
vated classes in our times I fancy some of the men 
would be killed; I know one would,”—she said 
with an energetic grasp of her little fist and a flash 
out of her eyes. 
3 (To be Continued.) 


FROM PUGET SOUND TO LAKE 
SUPERIOR.* 


BY SAMUEL WILKESON. 
CHAPTER VI. 
THE CLIMATE OF PUGET SOUND, 


N every man is a standard of climate. Prin- 
cipally it is derived from his personal expe- 
rience. Secondarily, it is derived from education, 
true or false. In part, it is set up in his imagina- 
tion. To the cultivated and voluptuous Greeks 
and Romans, the climates of Germany, Gaul, and 
Britain were inhospitably cold, suited only to 
barbarians clad in skins, and appointed by the 
Fates to damp life in marshes and forests. The 
best of the vine-growing district of Europe is 
within the region thus climatically slandered. 
Canada, and especially Quebec, has been for a 
century to all New England a thermometer to 
measure other people’s cold by. Hudson’s Bay is 
horth of Canada. That appurtenance of the 
North Pole is open only three months in the year. 


*Elaborated from notes taken by Mr. Wilkeson during & re- 


conncissance of the propesed route of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, in 1869, 


For nine months it is lecked with ice. The land 


on its west and south sbores freezes down seven- 


teen feet, and never has had time to wholly thaw. 
The Hudson’s Bay Territory! The four words 
suggest to all men the freezing and bursting of 
the bulbs of Fahrenheit thermometers. The Hud- 
son’s Bay Fur Company’s Territory!! Northern 
Oregon and the Territory of Washington were a 
part of it—and to most men in America, as well 
as Europe, that corporate name suggests a climate 
in which human life is wrapped in seal skins, and 
visits beaver and martin traps on snow-shoes. 

I have the task of correcting the ignorance and 
the mis-education of the world in regard to the 
climate of North-western America. The rapid 
and fruitful success of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road enterprise depends on the removal of the 
almost universal impression that the country be- 
tween Lake Superior and Puget Sound is the 
home of fur-bearing animals, and unsuited to 
permanent occupation by man. The vine-clad 
hills of the Rhine, and the grapes of Champagne 
and Burgundy no more thoroughly repel the Ro- 
man gentleman’s slander that Scandinavia and 
Gaul were uninhabitable save by barbarians, than 
Puget Sound will chasten the ignorance of climate 
by showing that its circumjacent soil never freezes 
—that it refuses to grow the hickory, chestnut, 
maple, and other cold-climate trees; that it is 
garlanded with roses, blossoming in the open air 
in every month of winter; that it germinates 
wheat in February ; that, unlike England, it never 
soaks its harvests, and unlike California, never 
kills a crop with thirst. The Johannisberg vine- 
yard laughs at the ignorance of the perfumed 
Greek who shuddered at the thought of its bear- 
skin-defended cold. So the vast region between 
the 48th and 57th parallels of latitude, and the 
100th and 115th lines of longitude, over which for 
two hundred years the world in fancy has trapped 
the fox and hunted the wolf in a temperature of 
perpetta! frost, is a golden horn of plenty—not 
yet on the pour. ’Tis a Wheat Garden, erpecially 
designed, in the composition of its soil and the 
qualities of its climate, to produce the best of 
bread for Europe as well as for America—a Con- 
TINENTAL WHEAT GARDEN, bounded on the west 
by the Rocky Mountains, onthe east by Wisconsin, 
which curves like a horn eastwards and down- 
wards, and is watered by the North and South 
Saskatchawan, the Assinaboine, Quappelle, Sou- 


ris, and Red Rivers. Across it are the deeply in- 


dented trails of the buffalo cows, going annually 
to the woods and warmth of the Athabasca e, 
in latitude 58, to have their calves in the month 
of April. And what the buffaloes don’t know of 
American climatology is not worth learning. 

The judicial form of proof by witnesses—per- 
mit me to return to it, and to put on the stand 
Surgeon Alexander Rattray, of the British Navy, 
who published a Meteorological Abstract for Es- 
quimalt, Vancouver Island, for the year 1860-61. 


{I ask pardon for the incoherence—but there isa 
cabbage on my mind, a cabbage weighing 62 
pounds. I have heard of that cabbage, a product 
of a garden in Olympia, and I am struggling with 
it. I wish to take that cabbage into my belief— 
but did the Olympian who raised it use a ladder to 
get to the top of it? And when was that cabbage 
harvested? Was it chopped down, sawed down, 
or dug down? AndI have been nearly knocked 
over this 9th day of July, 1869, with an extract 
from Sir George Simpson’s Journey about one of 
these gigantic trees which (with that cabbage) be- 
gin to make me feel that, after all, what Sinbad 
the Sailor saw was no great shakes. Puget Sound 
and Washington Territory can beat Arabia all 
over. Simpson says: “In the garden of Fort Mc- 
Loughlin I found one of the larger canoes of the 
Bullabolas ; it was sixty feet long, four and a half 
deep, and six and a half broad, with elevated prow 
and stern. This vessel would carry one hundred 
men, fifty engaged in paddling, and fifty stowed 
away ; and yet, notwithstanding its enormous ca- 
pacity, it was formed, with the exception of the 
raised portions of the extremities, out of a single 
log.”} 

But to the climate of a country in which 
neither cow, calf, ox, or horse, was ever foddered 
on a farm in winter, The town of Esquimalt °: 
three miles from Victoria. Both are on almost the 
extreme south end of Vancouver, and each is con- 
siderably south of Bellingham Bay, the principal 
seat of the American coal-mining operations. Rat- 
tray says: “This abstract goes far to prove that 
we enjoy, as a rule, fine weather. Of the three 
hundred and sixty-five days of the year no fewer 
than one hundred and eighty-seven, or fifty-one 
per cent., were fine, the remainder being dull, 
showery, rainy, etc. During the winter months, 
fine weather accompanying frost is by no means 
uncommon or of short duration. Rain fell on 
one hundred and eighteen days, ,or once in every 
three and one-eleventh days; most heavily and 
frequently during the winter months from October 
to February. Snow fell on twelve days only, and 
then neither heavily nor for any length of time. 
The thermometer fell only eleven times below 
freezing during the year—a good indication of the 
mildness of the winter. Heavy and prolonged fogs 
prevail during October and November. 


“The wind columns show the great frequency of 
calm mornings and evenings; while entire calm 
days occurred about once in every ten. The aver- 
age force of wind for the entire year was only 1 
7-10, scarcely equal to a light breeze; the highest 
being 9. High winds and squally weather are un- 
usual in summer; they chiefly visit us in the 


spring and winter months. Southerly winds prevail 
as a rule during the year, and occur in the propor- 
tion of 67 per cent. Next to these, in the order of 
frequency, are the northern, eastern, and western 
winds. The southerhy winds, which blow nearly all 
the Jear.round, may be said to prevail in the south- 
ern extremity of Vancouver Island. 

“The following are the usual characteristics of 
the different seasons: The Spring is short, and 
lasts trom the beginning or middle of March to the 
end of April or beginning of May. In early March, 
the weather undergoes a marked change, and a 
drier and milder atmosphere forms a decided con- 
trast to that of the cold and wet winter months 
that precede it. Trees bud and come into leaf, 
and towards its close various wild plants are in 
flower. The prevailing weather is characterized 
by fine mild days, still alternated, however, with 
occasional rain and squalls. Towards the latter 
end of April, fine weather has fairly set in, with 
mild, dry, south and south-west winds; but farm- 
ing operations may usually be commenced with the 
utmost safety in the beginning or middle of March, 


|as the keen, biting ‘March winds’ of the English 


climate, so detrimental to the budding fruit and 
vegetation generally, are seldom, and never severe- 
ly, felt here. 

“Our beautiful and protracted summer begins 
with May and ends with September. During these 
glorious months we are cheered by a bright sun, 
a clear and often cloudless sky, lasting frequently 
for days together, with gentle sea and land breezes. 
Rain seldom falls, and never heavily; fogs and 
mists are rare; the season is delightful. Some- 
times, indeed, the power of the sun becomes ex- 
cessive, and the soil very arid from the want of 
rain; but these drawbacks are but trifling, and do 
not interfere to any appreciable extent either with 
individual arrangements or agricultural or horti- 
cultural operations. The heavy English ‘harvest 
rains’ of August and September are unknown in 
Vancouver’s Island, and the crops are usually sown, 
reared, cut, axd housed in fine weather. | 

“The autumn, which lasts during October and 
November, presents a marked change. Cold and 
moist northerly winds succeed the dry southerly 
breezes of summer; fogs begin in October, and 
occasionally during the latter end of September, 
with a moist atmosphere and frequent rains. 
These, however, alternate with periods of fine 
mild weather, sometimes lasting for ten days or a 
fortnight, and forming what, in the aggregate, is 
termed the ‘Indian Summer.’ So mild, however, 
is the temperature, even at the latter end of No- 
vember, that wild strawberries may occasionally 
be seen in bloom. 

“During the winter, which lasts from the begin- 
ning of December to the end of February, cold, 
moist northerly and southerly winds prevail, with 
frequent rain and occasional fogs, the latter, how- 
ever, less common than inthe autumn. This state 
of things is often pleasantly varied by periods of 
fine, clear, frosty weather, lasting from two to four 
or even eight or ten days. The thermometer is 
seldom much below zero ; snow is uncommon, and 
neither falls heavily nor lies long; nor are the 
frosts intense or long-continued, ice seldom being 
more than an inch thick. So mild is the usual win- 
ter weather of this colony, that most farmers leave 
their stock unhoused and at large during the entire 
season. More severe and prolonged winters occa- 
sionally occur, as during the past year of 1861-62, 
and during 1852-53, but these are exceptional, and do 
not happen more frequently here than in England 
and other countries with similar climates,” 


It is the colony at large of Vancouver’s Island 
which Surgeon Rattray is speaking of, not its 
great naval harbor and station, Esquimalt, which 
is nearly at the extreme south point of the island. 
He is talking from his records of the island at 
large, which is 290 miles long, and, on an average, 
55 miles wide ; and which lies between the paral- 
lels of 48 deg. 17 min. and 50 deg. 55 min. north 
latitude, and 123 deg. 10 min and 128 deg. 30 min. 
west longitude. If what he says of Southern Van- 
couver is true, much more is it true of Puget 
Sound, lying to the south of Vancouver. Rattray 
thus classifies and characterizes the seasons and 
climate of the southern extremity of Vancouver: 


“1. Thesummer or dry season (including Spring), 
which lasts during seven months in the year—from 
the beginning of March to the end of September. 

“2. The winteror wet season (including Autumn), 
which lasts from October to February inclusive. 

“The former is dry and mild; the weather us- 


‘ually fine in the extreme; the atmosphere clear 


and serene; the winds dry, light, and southerly ; 
fogs, mists, and rains rare; while the latter forms 
a marked contrast with its moist atmosphere, cold 
northerly winds, frequent fogs, heavy rains, and 
occasional frosts and falls of snow, alternating 
with short periods of fine, clear, frosty weather.” 


Vancouver Island occupies in the Pacific very much 
thesame position that England does in the Atlantic. 
London and the South of England lie nearly in 
the same latitude as Victoria and the lower end of 
Vancouver Island. The “Puget Sound” of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad lies almost wholly south 
of the island, and extends below it ninety miles. 
The influences which make the climate at Victoria 
and Esquimalt, prevail all over the Sound, but in 
a greater degree and with a more marked effect. 

The weather of Vancouver Island, on the testi- 
mony of the recorded obsérvations made by Rat- 
tray, is milder and steadier than that of England ; 
the summer longer, drier, and finer, and the winter 
shorter‘and less rigorous. The mean annual tem- 


perature of the former is higher by 1.38 deg. than | 


that of the latter. During the summer months the 
hot weather of Vancouver Island is not so oppres 
sive as that of London, and the maximum temper- 
ature is less by 14 deg., while in the winter the 
temperature never falls so low in Vancouver Island 
as in London, and the annual range of the two 
places differs by 15 1-2 deg. in favor of Esquimalt. . 

(That cabbage was animmense fact around which 
my reason and imagination were forced to svolve, 
till switched off into a new field of wonder—the 
ripening of figs up here in theopen air. Itis true. 
They tell me on the Wilson G. Hunt, as we paddle 
around in sight of North latitude 49, that figs have 
ripened in the open air in the garden of Levi 
Anderson, the City Recorder of Portland, Oregon. 
Portland is only eighty-two miles south of Puget 
Sound !] 

The remarkable mildness and equability of the 
climate of Puget Sound are the combined results ; 

I. Of the equalizing influence of the neighboring 
Pacific Ocean. .The average temperature of the 
sea at Esquimalt in 1860-61 was 51 8-5 deg.; that of 
the air was 51 4-5 deg. The temperature of the 
sea surrounding Vancouver varies only 21 deg. 
during the entire year. The temperature of Puget 
Sound varies scarcely more. 

(To be continued.) 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
THE INTERCESSORSHIP OF CHRIST. 


FRIDAY EVENING, January 27, 1871. 


8 decom is no mistake more common, in inter- 
preting Scripture, than that of giving a literal 
interpretation to figurative language, by using illus- 
trations which are full of beauty, and full of truth, 
as if they were historical or philosophical state- 
ments. 

There is no one truth, I think, that is more joyful 
on more occasions, than that of the intercessorship 
of Christ in heaven. And at the time when it was 
uttered, surrounded as men were by institutions, by 
laws, by usages which shut them up and took away 
individual liberty; at the time when men depended 
for theirrights so largely on favor, and so little upon 
justice; at the time when men were obliged to such 
an extent to have patrons, to ally themselves to 
favored classes, to hide themselves from courts and 
court influences, in order to secure themselves and 
their property from the law of force in military 
affairs—then that idea of intercessorship was a pecu- 
liarly living idea, and came with peculiar sweetness 
and joyfulness to the mind. And I suppase that 
hardly any other conception could have been ad- 
vanced which would have met the sovereign want 
of a heart conscious of its weakness and necessities 
more completely than the conception that Jesus 
Christ was our Forerunner; that he had departed 
from earth that he might appear before God; and 
that he stood at the center of power and influence 
for the purpose of interceding for mankind. 

If you take that idea, and run it out, and Miberalize 
it, and convert it into legal forms, you spoil it. If 
I were to say of a friend, ‘‘ That person reminds me 
of a rose,’’ and you were suddenly to take the botan- 
ical idea of a rose, and apply it in all its scientific 
relations, you would ruin it. For itis only in a gen- 
eral and poetic sense that the figure is of any use. 

Many Scripture declarations (and none more than 
this), if you accept them in a general: sense, are full 
of fpuit and beauty; but if you attempt to specialize 
thepd.and literalize and develop them according to 
the original idea of the figure, you will destroy them. 

The general truth is this: that one who loves us, 
as Christ showed himself to love men, has gone up 
through the dark way of chance and fate into the 
sovereignty of universal government; and that there, 
at the source of power, at the right hand of God, he 
determines all things, and directs the flow of events, 
and so represents us. 

In other words, our interests are dear to God. We 
have One in heaven that is in sympathy with us; 
and the whole flow of divine providence in which 
we are parts, and in which we have our movement, 
is one that is determined, not by inexorable fate; 
and not by laws, if by laws you mean hard and un- 
feeling decrees. At the source of universal history 
and universal providence, there is a feeling Heart, 
there is a sympathetic Soul. And he is on our side, 
and remembers us, and remembers us because we 
are weak, and because we are sinful, and because 
unless there be some such tender father-heart and 
mother-heart at the source of motion and power, 
we shall be crushed and destroyed. 

Now, looked at in that large light, without carry- 
ing it out into particulars, simply the feeling that 
there is at the source of all movement and of all 
events a power of sympathy and of help, and that it 
takes hold of our individual history, and our dispo- 
sition, and our wants, that it cares for us, and thinks 
of us—that feeling has in it supreme delight; and 
not the less in these times when the tendency is to 
reduce the universe to physical law, and to platoon 
things, by the Word, by sovereign command, and to 
make all things march to exactitudes, having no 
room, as one might say, for the coming and going of 
disposition and feejng. At such a time as this, that 
truth comes home with peculiar joyfulness to any 
one who has interpreted it so as to bring out its 
true significance—namely, that One has gone to 
appear before God for us—One who has worn our 
nature, and known all our sorrows, and been tempted 
by all our sins, though not himself sinning, and is 
there our intercessor, and is perpetually knowing 
our wants, and doing what we need to have done. 
Such an intercessor makes life more endurable, not 
only, but enriches it, strengthens it, and comforts 
us, especially when the heart needs comfort from on 
high, and can get it from no other source. 


* Keported expressly for THE CHRISTIAN UNION by T. J. 
ELLINWOOD. 
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‘“‘ Which’ hope we have as an anchor of the soul, 
both sure and steadfast, which entereth into that 
within the veil ’—which hope of God; which hope 
of love ; which hope of help. Now, an anchor does 
not put down the wind. An anchor does not make 
the waves smooth. An anchor is used where the 
tides move, and where the currents run. And there 
is the declaration that the love of God, and the suc- 
cor of God, and the presence of God are an anchor. 
It does not say that we shall always be in calm and 
sun-shiny weather. But, no matter what the weather 
is, if you have that steadfast grip which is sure, and 
which enters into that within the veil, all will be 
well with you. 


Public Opinion. 


BURNS, THE PROPHET OF A BETTER AGE, 


{From Dr. Osgood’s Anniversary Oration before the Burns Club.) 
- E may, in a certain sense, be called a proph- 

_I. et of the new age coming, and calling, alike 
by his weakness and his power, for better care of the 
human affections, and higher and calmer consecra- 
tion of poetic and artistic genius. 

In his very defects there is a certain promise that 
others will be happier because of his example of suf- 
fering and aspiration. The tragic element in his life 
is witness alike of his shortcomings and his striving 
for better things. Dying at 37, he passed away just 
aus his genius should have ripened for its best fruits; 
and Schiller, who was born the same year with him, 
and was, in some respects, like him, wrote his great- 
est poems daring the eight years in which he surviv- 
ed Burns. It is easy to believe that he might have 
produced some elaborate work, some lay of William 
Wallace, or drama of Robert Bruce or Mary Stuart, 
that would have put his name among the masters of 
romance and the drama. But this was not to be, and 
his peerless Jvrics of the human heart, in what they 
were and in what they failed to be, plead for that 
human heart with an eloquence all the greater from 
sharing in its sorrows and disappointments. That 
his heart was almost broken by the rude jar between 
his sensibilities and the materialism of his time is 

proof that the times were out of joint and redemp- 
tion must be near. 

Cowper, who survived him about four years, suf- 
fered more than he from melancholy; yet there was 
much fellowship between the gloom of the devotee 
who perpetually racked his brain with self-que#- 
tipning and the moodiness of the free companion 
who trusted so much to his impulses without the 
calm and catholic faith and love that trust in a di- 
vine grace that is not fitful. These men were both 
badly managed, and although it is hard always to 
deal with the sansitive and poetic nature, their sad 
experience has helped on a better education and so- 
cial and religious order. As suffering from over- 
susceptibility and melancholy, Burns stood as the 
representative of thousands who had no claim to his 
genius, and their name is legion still, for the passive 
side of the poetic temperament belongs, in a degree, 
to almost all of us. It wants careful regard for 
physical health, proper exercise, recreation, rest, 
food, society, devotion, and in no respect have the 
seventy-five years since his death been more favored 
than in its improved treatment of delicate nerves 
and excitable tempers. In Burn’s day the bottle and 
the pipe were the dependence of society for stimulus 
and forsoothing. Whisky was the Moloch that drove 
its votaries through the fire, and tobacco was the As- 
tarte that lulled them to sleep in her voluptuous 
shades. We tunderstand now, and our poets are un- 
derstanding, that these things are not needed for 
health or inspiration—that early hours and fresh wa- 
ter are better for the spirit than whisky and late 
sleep; quiet meditation, gentle friends, and peaceful 
faith bring more peace than the pipe or cigar. 


THE RIGHTS OF CATHOLICS IN AMERICA. 
{From the Speech of Dr. Bellows, at the Italian-Unity Meeting. } 
V E have no right as American citizens to con- 
sider the question as Roman Catholics or as 
Protestants. Roman Catholicism has the same rights 
in America as Protestantism, as Judaism—no less and 
no more. The Roman Catholic Church has a right 
to use her utmost endeavors as an independent and 
voluntary organization, by the pulpit and the press, 
to build itself up in this country. She may claim 
the full protection of our laws, so far as they are ex- 
tended to all other Churches.’ If she can persuade 
the people to adopt her creed and policy, she has a 
perfect right to do it. She has a right freely to e 
press her opinion of Protestantism and to caaerin | 
weakness and peril and sinfulness, to call it unchris- 
tian and immoral if she will, and to prove her words 
ifshe can. Protestantism may do the same by her, 
if she thinks it wise, and if her convictions incline 
and compel her to this course. Either may properly 
use whatever moral power it possesses to diminish 
the importance and influence of the other. But 
when either Protestants or Catholics attempt to en- 
list the Government or to subsidize National or State 
funds in favor of their sectarian and theological or 
ecclesiastical support, they are violating the spirit 
and the letter of our National and our State Consti- 
tutions. When a devout and excellent class of Prot- 
estant citizens lately proposed to have the dogma of 
Christ’s Deity, so widely credited and revered by 
American Christians, made a part of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, it was a dangerous and 
auti-national attempt on the rights of conscience of 
the Jew and of some Protestant Christian sects, and 
it deserved the censure and opposition of the Ameri- 
can people, without regard to the truth or import- 
ance of the dogma itself. When the Catholics use 
their political power in tiis State as the make-weight 
vl parties, to secure large appropriations from the 
State Government, for the support of Roman Catho- 
lie schools and charities, they violate the same prin- 
ciple and lay the seeds of future strifes perilous to 
our political institutions. When Protestants insist 
that the Bible shall be read in the publie schools, 
they blindly encourage the Catholics to demand a 


ruinous secession, supported at the public expense 
from our system of common schools. They force 
religion into our politics; they attempt a union be- 
tween Church and State; they unwittingly justify 
Catholics in demanding their sare in the public mo- 
neys devoted toeducation. As Protestants, as Cath- 
olics, we have no share in those public moneys. It 
is only as American citizens that we can claim or 
properly reeeive them. 


PUBLI@G MONBY FOR SEOTARIAN INSTITUTIONS. 
{From the Evening Post. 


HE taxation of believers in one ereed tor the 
support and propagation of another is unqual- 

ified tyranny and irregularity. There ought to be 
no possibility in a free country of such acts as this. 
But they are not only possible, they aredone, eyery 
year, and toa great extent, in our own State. The 
need of local politicians for local support, and the 
powerjof such politicians at Albany when their votes 
are wanted to make majorities, are so great that 
nothing can stop this common mode of abusing the 
power to tax the people but a constitutional pro- 
hibition. The people, as a whole, certainly desire 
to prohibit it; and we trust that.the legislature will 
give them a chance tosay soat the polls. It isoa sad 
fact that the present. state of affairs at Albany pre- 
vents any such expression of opinion. Much outcry 
is made about appropriations to Roman Catholic 
schools, as if they were the only ones aided. It is 
true that they receive far more than others, because 
they interest more voters, and especially more ac- 
tive politicians, than any others. But scores of 
institutions belonging to other denominations of 
Christians con tinually apply for State aid, and that 
in many cases where the very persons applying, and 
urging the scheme upon the State, are the:nselves in 
principle opposed to all appropriations of the kind. 
They excuse themselves on the ground that when 
others get so much they ought to have something. 
But the only right course is to put down this dan- 
gerous kind of legislation entirely. Unless this is 
done in some way as effective and final.as that of a 
ednstitutional prohibition, religious questions and 
religious passions cannot long be kept out of our 
politics; and they cannot come into, politics without 
serious harm both to religion and to government. 


INDBPBNDENT THOUGHT IN MATTERS OF RELIGION. 
{From the Liberal Christian.] 


T is not only the right of every man to think 
for himself on all subjects pertaining to religion, 
but it isa most solemn and important duty. Itis 
high time that many people in all the churches 
should ask themselves the question, ‘‘ How do we 
know that the doctrines and theories which we 
have been taught to accept in regard to matters 
of religion are true? What reason have we for be- 
lieving what our ministers teach abeut the-inspira- 
tion and authority of the Bible, the character of 
Christ, and his relation to the world’s salvation, the 
character of God, and the nature and. destiny of 
man?’ Multitudes of men and women, if. they 
could be brought to look for the ground of their 
profession of belief would realize that they have 
never given these great subjects any direct exami- 
nation. They have accepted their creeds from their 
teachers, without en the trouble of thinking for 
themselves. * 

There is a Shere eek of Romanism in all 
the larger Protestant bodies. The clergymen do not 
teach to the people the Bible itself in its purity and 


simplicity, but they require them to receive instead, | 


a system of clerical interpretations of the Bible. 


‘Their whole ecclesiastical system is based on the 


preposterous assumption that their opinions about 
the Bible and its’ teachings are identical with the 
teachings of the Bible itself. 


DOUBTS CONCERNING RELIGION, 
{From the Advance.]} 


E do not mean doubts respecting one’s own 
piety, but doubts concerning the truth of the 
Christian religion, or of the Evangelical type of it. 
* * * It is not difficult to conceive of men whose 
doubts are connected with reverence for God and 
loyalty to truth; who fear to believe, in the Christ- 
ian sense, lest they should force an unripe convic- 
tidn, and should vainly strive to accomplish by 
stress of will, what must be the product of intel- 
ligent examination. Persons less capable of seeing 
and appreciating difficulties, or more ready to accept 
a creed traditionally, or on authority of the Church, 
may wonder at them, and may even rashly censure 
a state of mind which has in it more inherent nobil- 
ity than theirown! * * * A careless, unthought- 
ful, superstitious reception of a creed and a bigoted 
defense of it, imply less real faith in truth than the 
doubt of a soul which means to be thoroughly hon- 
est in a matter so important as religious belief It 
was such an idea of the genuine spirit underneath, 
which led Justice Coleridge to say of Dr. Arnold’s 
mental troubles in early life, ‘‘One had hetter have 
Arnold’s doubts than most men’s certainties.’’ And 
how this early struggle fitted Dr. Arnold to be the 
guide of others, appears from the statement of his 
biographer, that ‘“‘ boys who were tormented while 
at school (Rugby) with skeptical doubts, took cour- 
age at last to unfold them to him, and weretalmost 
startled to find the ready sympathy with which, in- 
stead of denouncing them as profane, he entered 
into their difficulties, and applied his whole\mind to 
assuage them.’’ * * * e should deeply sym- 
pathize with such sufferers, and by kind, intelligent 
advice and fervent prayer help them out of their 
darkness into the light. But their relief cannot be 
immediate, though it may be hastened by judicious 
aid. There must be a gradual process of thought 
rather than a direct act of will. The soul must hold 
fast to such truth as remains clear, and work, under 
its inspiration, towards God and duty, making much 
of prayer for light and of practical labor for the 
good of others. The ‘‘ one way’”’ of’scathless escape 
Robertson said was ‘‘ by holding fast those things 
which arecertain still—the grand, simple landmarks 
of morality. * * * Thrice blessed is he who, 
when all is drear and cheerless withinand without, 


| when his teachers terrify him, and his friends shrink 


m him, has obstinately clung to moral good! 
Thrice blessed, because his night shall pass into 
clear, bright day !’’. 

GOD IN THE CONSTITUTION. | 
{From the N. Y. Tribune.) 


tT theologians who insist that our Govern- 

ment rests upon an implied assumption or re- 
cognition of the Divine authority of the Christian 
religion, and who seek to make that recognition 
palpable by an amendment to the: Constitution, 
will find a hard nut to crack in the following pro- 
vision of the treaty of Tripoli, made under the 
administration of Washington in 1796, when the 
fundamental principles of the Government and the 
ideas and purposes of its founders were yet fresh in 
the minds of the people: 

* Ae the Government of the United States is not in any sense 
founded on the Christian religion ; as it has in itself no char- 
acter of enmity against the laws, religion, or tranquility of 
Musselmen (Musselmans]; and as the said States never have 
entered into any war or act of hostility against any Moham- 
medan nation, it is declared by the parties that no pretext 
arising from religious opinions shall ever produce an inter- 
pho of the harmeny existing between the two coun- 
tries.” 

To this declaration, which bears the stamp of the 
Senate’s approval, is appended the name of George 
Washington, who, though himself a Christian, held 
that his religious faith entitled him to no privileges 
asa citizen that were not common to all others, of 
whatever religious belief. The declaration, more- 
over, for aught that appears, received the assent of 
the whole American people, as embodying an essen- 
tial and fundamental principle of the Government. 
It would seem to have been well understood at that 
day that, while the Government was Christian in 
spirit, in that it recognized and proposed to vindi- 
dicate and maintain the equal rights of menas set 
forth in the New Testament, it was at the same 
time not Christian in any theological or dogmatical 
sense, nor as conferring any special righte or pri- 
vileges upon Christians as such. The more the sub- 
ject is agitated the clearer will this historic fact 
become, and the more ready willall good citizens 
be to acquiesce in a principle which cannot be dis- 
carded without leading us directly and inevitably 


| back to a union of Church and State. 


* * * * * 


Let those who imagine that a nation can be made 
Christian by incorporating the letter of a Christian 
creed into its Constitution remember the lessons of 
history. The worst despotisms that have ever 
cursed the world were administered in thename and 
by the assumed authority of God. Even the Rebels 
of the Southern States, when they ‘‘ seceded ’”’ from 
the Union, incorporated into their new Constitu- 
tion, framed for the sustenance and perpetuation 


for God and allegiance to his laws. They ostenta- 
tiously challenged the attention of the world on 
this very ground, boasting that their Constitution 
was more religious than that framed by Washington 
and Franklin and Jefferson ; but no solemnity of 
profession, no ardor of boasting. could avail to hide 
Whe Atheism implied in the profane and audacious 
attempt to keep a race forever in bondage. Let us 
not, in the very hour of our rejoicing over the 
downfall of the civil authority of the Church in the 
Roman States, countenance the attempt to remove 
the barriers erected by our fathers against a union 
of Church and State in this Republic. 


AUGURIES OF THE NEW GERMAN EMPIRE. 
{From the Pall Mall Gazette. ] 


HE assumption of the title of Emperor by the 

King of Prussia seems to be generally spoken of 
by the English newspapers as if the new dignity 
. were merely the natural reward of the German vic- 
tories: and the explanation usually given is that the 
kings who have henceforward to follow in the train 
of the Prussian monarch will chafe less at the sover- 
eignty of an Emperor than of one who bears merely 
the same title as themselves. We are afraid thata 
much higher degree of importance than this attaches 
to the elevation of King William and his descend- 
ants. The'place which they will occupy will be 
wholly novel. The genuine representative of the 
Roman Empire at this moment is the Empire of 
Austria, embracing a mixed multitude of @aces 
under the same dominion, and at all events preserv- 
ing them from the miseries of intertribal war. But 
the new Empire of Germany will have characteris- 
tics which are in some respeets the reverse of those 
which constitute such claims on our respect as the 
Roman Empire possessed. The new Emperor will 
be chief of the German race—of a raee, that is to 
say, not understood asa true natural aggregate, but 
as conceived in the speculations which certain 
learned men have conducted in their closets. Im- 
mediately, the Emperor will govern as King, the 
whole of the Prussian territory; mediately, but most 
powerfully, he will control all the other countries 
included in the Confederation of which he is the 
head; but, beyond the local limits of the Confede- 
ration, he will infallibly advance claims, vague at. 
first, but yearly increasing in distinctness, to the 
championship and protectorate of all fragments of 
the Teutonic race, wherever they may be found. 
We have no doubt that the creation of the new Em- 
pire will give a new impulse to the theory of 
government founded upon race. This theory, we 
repeat, is probably destined to be the source of 
countless sorrows to the world. Inte y believed 
in by the multitude, but vaguely conceiVed by the 
learned, who are unable to give it the least precis- 
ion, it presents all the cenditions of a creed preg- 
nant with war and tumult. To the doctrine that 
nations are best formed out of collections of men 
who speak a common language, who are educated 
by a common literature, and who share a common 
civilization, we have not a word of objection to 
offer; but the Germans are already false to this 
doctrine in their claims on French territory. They 
will probably show themselves blind devotees of 
the mysterious creed whieh is a debased product of 
comparative philology, and will stimulate the dif- 


| fusion of the new religion among others, 


of slavery, the most solemn professions of reverence Mey 


Literature and Art. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


COLLINS dates his American repu 


tation and probably his English recognition | 
as a novelist of rare talents, with the appearance of 
the Woman in White. To the vast number of read- 
ers of fictitious literature this was practically his 
first book. and its three successors, ending with Man 
and Wife are those upon which the popular estimate 
of the author has been formed. Yet as a matter of 
fact, Collins has written more novels than one could 
easily enumerate. Just now T. B. Peterson & Co., 
of Philadelphia are publishing cheap editions of 
these earlier works. Some of them, including The 
Yellow Mask, Sister Rose, and Hide and Seck we 
have examined rather closely. They are in singu- 
lar contrast to his present vein. In the early books, 
Collins always has long prefaces, is sentimental, and 
savors of the melodramatic. In certain situatigqns, 
the ‘‘detective’’ element of his recent novels would 
have rightly come in play, but his personages al- 
ways seemed dazed when they strike upon a mys- 
tery, and whenever they attempt to solve it they are 
as incapable as un ordinary New York policeman. 
Between the early and the later author there is a 
hiatps as great as between the most utterly distinct 
individualities. We know of no similar case in 
modern literature. And any reader who has a liking 
for paradoxes would do well to study The Yellow 
Mask for instance, in connection with The Moon- 
stone. 

— Personal literature, in contradistinction to the 
anonymous, appears to be getting a stronger foot- 
hold in this country. The Atlantic Monthly and the 
North American now print the name of the writer 
at the end of each article. The Memphis Baptist 
also comes to us with “S. H. F.,” “J. M. W.,” and 
“M.,”’ suffixed to its editorials. The question of 
the impersonal as opposed to personal in journalism 
is one of perplerities; but a fair trial of the latter 
method will undoubtedly help to solve the problem 
as it should be solved, in the crucible of fact. 

— Justin *McCarthy, the well-known English 
litterateur, who has won warm favor in this eountry 
not only as a brilliant magazinist, and a novelist of 
the highest order, but as an exceptionally graceful 
and delightful public lecturer, is made the subject 
of the following anecdote which we take from the 
Boston Cengregationalist ; 

Pn Justin McCarthy is a ready writer, and the ee 


we | illustrates the fact: In conversation one day with the 
head of a New York publishi house, concerning their 
ine, he asked if the woul like him to furnish a few 


articles for the same. res, indeed,’’ was the prompt re- 
ly, *“ forty articles, Mr. sictny, ” It was not very lo 
fore in camea big bu od - manuscript, with a bill whic 
substantially read as folio 
NEW ——, 1870, 
J. McCarthy, Dr. 


— to 
To > 40 artic articles fo for Magazine, Spin, 


The publisher was a to the situation, accepted the 
articles, and paid the bil 


This story, though well-intentioned, is entirely 
apocryphal. Mr. McCarthy never asked the privilege 
of furnishing articles to any American magazine; 
but on the contrary has been compelled to decline 
many pressing solicitations. Moreover the “ big 
budget of manuscript” is equally imaginary, inas- 
much as Mr. McCarthy’s journalistic training leads 
him to write nothing in advance of print, even 
his Lady Judith—now running through the Galazry 
—being no exception to the rule. 


BOOKS. 
Poems. By Bret Harte. Boston: Fields, Os- 

good & Co. 1871. 

There is something of the nature of commercial 
‘*samples’’ in this little volume of poems, if our gen- 
uine admiration for the author may stand as atone- 
ment for so homely a remark. Between the 1:2 . 
pages there are four distinct divisions, of which one 
is entitled, *‘In Dialect;’’ another, “‘ Parodies;’’ a 
third, ‘‘Poems from 1860 to 1868,’ and a fourth, 
wherewith the volume opens and which has no 
explanatory title whatever. It would fairly seem 
as if Bret Harte, with a sort of cynical indifference, 
had thrown ‘together the pieces with just™a sugges- 
tion of selection, in order that the public might 
decide which style of ware was most satisfactory, 
before anything more should be turned out of the 
literary workshop. If sich a fanciful design really 
existed, there need not be any delay in discovering 
which poems carry away the popular verdict. The 
lightning rapidity. with which the studies “‘in dia- 
lect’’ get themselves’ into typein almost every news- 
paper printing office in the country, and the sudden 
accession to current conversational slang that has 
grown ‘out ;of their constant repetition are satisfac- 
tory indications on that point. 

The cause of this is not far to seek. The most 
ardent admirers of Bret Harte are men whose lot has 
cast them in the hottest furnace blast, and the 
fiercest mzlstroms of American business life. They 
are special to no calling; they belong to every call- 
ing where existence is a sharp struggle, where the 
meaner passions hold ardent mastery, where luck 
and loss sway unévenly and with terrible and start- 
ling contrast., In this day when Jim Fisk is an im- 
mense fact, when comparative philologists prove 
first-class murderers, when the founders of theolog- 
ieal seminaries and churches throw “short’’ and 
‘““long”’ dice in the stock market, there has developed 
itself iri the toughened fibres of the masculine heart, 
a liking for close satire, and arctic cynicism that is 
rather a fever than a zest. Bret Harte, catching up 
California subjects, and treating them from a basis, 
heretofore unreached by literature, but which is 
more American than all our literature, answered to 
the echo this vibrating chord of ordinary, huma? 
feeling. His Plain Words from Truthful James are 
felt to be truer than any of Lowell’s Biglew Paper 
for the reason that the thought which underlies the 
dialect of the latter is scholarly, while the very 
essence of the former is its accurate reproduction of 
genuine border character. The newspaper-reading 
class, which indeed is our great class, saw in thal 
little Chinese parable what they had heretofore n0 | 
seen clearly, for all the speeches shot over theif 
heads or all the books and pamphlets dropping 4 


their feet, 
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the world, quick in its 
likings, and the most delightful of patrons when 
once won, has not always a sure perception of 
whether it is getting everything it bargainsfor. It 
longs just now for scornful lyric contempt for the 
contemptible, for a spokesman that shall express in 
the compactest, most portable and quotable form 
the good and the bad, the hard-hammered facts, the 
pathos and the paradox of this seething modern 
life of which it is so large a part. How far does our 
author answer this demand? Not, certainly, in 
quantity. In quality; very nearly, but not com- 
pletely—yet in such a way as to indicate the largest 
possibilities for the future. Dow’s Flat is as rigid a 
piece of realism as one is ever likely to meet in de- 
centrhythm. But the popular heart, which has made 
‘‘ Micawber’”’ a household word, has ,taken kindly to 
the homely glimpse of the zigzag ‘nature of luck 
which this little piece affords. Of Dow we are told: 
He mined on the bar 
Till he couldn’t pay rates; 
He was smashed by a car 
When he tunneled with Bates; 
And right on the top of his trouble kem his wife and five kids 
from the States. 
The italicized lines set all criticism at defiance. It 
is simply the rough poetry of fact, and is as finea 
touch of genius, as it is totally without critical de- 
fense. Dow had a well which he sunk forty feet 
down without sign of water. - 


Then the bar petered out 

And the boys wouldn’t stay ; 
And the chills got about, 

And his wife fell away ; 

But Dow, in his well, kept peggin’ in his usual ridikilous way. 
Finally Dow becomes discouraged, gets out his der- 
ringer and walks to the well with intent of felo de 
se. Of course it wasn’t in the man to succeed even 


in that: 
For a blow Of his pick 


Sorter caved in the side, 
And he looked and turned sick, 
Then he trembled and cried. 
For you see the darn cuss hud struck—** Water?” Beg your 
parding, young man, there you lied. . 


It was gold,—in the quarts, 
And it ran all alike; 5 
And I reckon five aughts ee 
Was the worth of thas strike ; 
And that house with the coopilow’s his’n—which the same 
isn’t bad fora Pike. 
At the ‘last word of the last line we learn by one of 
those neat surprises in which Bret Harte excels, that 
Dow is his own story teller, and the moral of the 
whole is pithily pointed by the remark that he came 
to the gold— 
Through sheer ’ontrariness: 
For ’twas water the darned cuss was seekin’, and his luek 
made him certain to miss. 

An exquisite gem in another part of the volume ex- 
presses this very idea of the chance-nature of 
chance; but that is for the half dozen scholars 
among the remaining fraction of the hundred to 
whom Dow’s Flat is the interpretation of their 
choice. 

There is an element of! pure, naked, savagery in 
the civilized man. Editors, alluding to the serene 
uncertainty of life in Texas in ancient days, are 
prone to quote the following distitch ; 

All night long was heard the soothing sound of the pistol, 
And the eheerful squeak of t he victim as the ball passed thro’ 
his gullet. 

We know nothing so murderous in feeling or so dis- 
gusting in expression as this; but we never saw 
anybody read it with othvr than a satisfied counte- 
nance. Not that they liked promiscuous shooting, 
but the humor of the adjectives carried them away’ 
In The Society wpon the Stanislaus there is some 
food for this strong appetiite. At the beginning, we 
are told that Brown of Calaveras ‘‘ brought a lot of 
fossil bones’’ which he claimed to belong to some 
ancient magatherium. Jones got suspension of 
the rules” and proceeded to prove that;*‘ those same 
benes was one of his lost mules’’: 


Then Brown he smiled a bitter smile, and said he was at fault. 
It seemed he had been trespassing on Joncas’ family vault: 

He was a most sarcastic man, this quiet Mr. Brown, ' 

And on several occasions he had cleaned out the town. 


The wit, humor, and wickedness of {the last two lines 

would take a page to discuss and a s\cotchman a life 

time to understand. Jones became i:ingry and flung 

a huge stone at his opponent. The aim missed, as 

the following explains: 

Then Abner Dean of Angel’s raised a point (of order—when 

A chunk of oM red sandstone took him in th e abdomen, 

And he smiled a kind of sickly smile, and cur led up on the flooyn 

And the subsequent proceedings interested l\im no more. 
Chiquita, in its way a grand lyrical piece, has some- 
thing of this spirit. ‘Chiquita’ is a magnificent 
horse belonging to a mountain rider and jockey, 
who tells how his pet once swam Rattlesnake Creek. 
A Judge’s nephew rode the filly, who— 

Took water jest at the ford, an@ fhere was the Jedge and me 

standing, 

And twelve hundred dollars of hoss-fiesh afloat and a driftin to 

thunder! 

That night ‘“‘ Chiquita’ walked safely into her :stall— 

Clean as a beaver or rat, with nary buckle of harness. 

And the owner continues— 
That’s what I callahoss! and—What did you say? O, thenevey? 
Drowned, I reckon,—leastways, he never kem back to den y it. 
Ye see the derned fool had no seat,—ye couldn’t have inade 

him a rider ; 

And then, ye knew, boys will be boys,and hosses—well, hosses 

is hosses! 

This is pure and undefiled paganism, and such 
pleasure as comes from it is due, first, from a knowl- 
edge that just such an element is existent in our 
social life and especially in the frank, nothing-con- 
cealing West; and, secondly, from-the marvelous 
accuracy of the interpretation. 

The editor of one of the greatest illustrated week- 
lies assures the writer that Americans are the most 
sentimental people in the world. Bret Harte satis- 
fies this emotion in its highest yet most Dorie form. 
In the Tunnel is an example to the point, as is also 
Cicely, from which we can scareely repress the desire 
to quote. How are you, Sanitary ! is another illustra- 
tion pitched in a different key. 

Of incisive satire, which is the least satisfied if not 
the paramount eraving of to-day, the poem which 
tells the luck of Ah Sin is all that Bret Harte has 
yet produced. Its instant popularity ought to bea 
finger post for our author. This is not the place to 
analyze thatremarkable piece; but we cannotrefrain 


humor and Doric pathos have their due function, 
yet, in a world where there is much to satirize and 
few satirists, it is our authgr ** unescapable duty to 
‘‘Lend a Hand.” Our limits,1 already overleaped, 
and such remarks at we hadi, t ended to make upon 
other features of the Poems, mi st be reserved for 
another occasion. It is sufficient that they indicate 
power and seem prelusive of gresger things. ‘ Will 
Bret Harte satisfy this latent promise of his book? 


Revelation. By Rev. GERALD 
Prof. of Theology at Maynooth. New 
York: @.'P. Putnam & Sons. 1870. 

Somewhat more than three-quarters of this work 
is given to enunciating the leading details of geologi- 
cal ience. The observations of fact regarding the 
crust of the earth, the methods of reasoning used, 
and the results which may be assumed as settled 
among geologists, are so presented and illustrated as 
to show that no reasonable mind can refuse to accept 
them. The writer draws his inspiration almost whol- 
ly from English sources, and prineipally from Sir 
Charles Lyell, whose characteristic views he reflects. 
It is an infelicity for American readers that the book 
should be thus narrowed by its nationality, showing 
a somewhat restricted reading on the part of the au- 
thor, especially as Ameriean laborers have contrib- 
uted their full share to the elaboration of this inter- 
esting science. Nevertheless the statement is made 
with sufficient fullness and strength to cover the 
main purposes of the argument, and make it good. 
The second and shorter part of the book, given to 
correlating the geological and the Mosaic records, is 
somewhat disappointing, the more so because we are 
still lacking a first-rate treatise.on this subject. The 
‘time has now come to carry the war into Africa; we 
are no longer to be content with showing that the 
provings of science do not necessarily contradict the 
cosmogony of the Bible, but can go beyond and show 
by reasoning as powerful and conclusive as any in 
any science, that the statements of Moses must have 
been derived through communication from the same 
Creator who left coincident records in the dumb 
rocks and their fossils. To dosuch work thoroughly 
requires the skill of a clear, constructive mind ; of one 
fully conversant both with geology on the one hand, 
and with Hebrew and the principles of biblical exe- 
gesis on the other—a rare conjuncture of learning. 
Dr. Malloy is tediously prolix for the Protestant 
reader, in citations from the Bible and from the Ho- 
ly Fathers, and Doctors, to prove that the church is 
not committed to a belief in six days of twenty-four 
hours each; while he considers it a matter of entire 
indifference whether one choses to correlate the six 
days with the geological ages, or to refer these ages 
to the time before the first day. He thus misses some 
of the most interesting adjustments, which he might 
have made of the two records, especially if he had 
carefully used his knowledge of Hebrew. For exam- 
ple, the record of the fifth day, literally rendered, 
reads thus: ‘‘ And God said let the waters creep (i. e. 
swarm) with creeping things that, have breath, and 
fowl that may fly above the earth, in the open ex- 
panse of Heaven; and God created great dragons 
and every creeping thing that hath breath, with 
whieh, the waters crept (swarmed)!’’ No words 
could more aptly describe the reptilian age. The 
translation: ‘‘ whales’ is entirely untenable, as the 
original refers to reptiles, and is especially used for 
the crocodile of the Nile. The Hebrews again, would 
not naturally think of a fish asa breathing animal, 
so that it is questionable whether the proper fishes 
of the sea are comprehended at all in this narrative. 
The supernatural vision by which it was communi- 
cated did not carry the perceptions of the seer be- 
neath the waters, or into the depths of the earth, 
which may happily account for the fact that paleo- 
zoic life, being largely marine, receives no mention 
in, the sacred text. But Dr. Molloy, although he 
strives to account for this deficiency, which must 
always seem strange to a geologist, does not allow 
himself to free the subject of any difficulties by a 
literal translation of the original. In fact he sedu- 
lously avoids stepping aside from the vulgate, a fact 
commendable to the loyalty of a good Roman Cath- 
olic, but quite incorsistent with a successful hand- 
ling of the questions at issue. The American 
publishers have added, as a supplementary note, a 
ehapter from Prof. J. D. Dana's Manual of Geology, 
which is more to the point than all that precedes. 
This is announced on the titie-page in such an unfor- 
tunate way as to give the impression that Prof. Dana 
had favored the volume with an Introduction, which 
is not the case, as a reader might soon find, greatly 
to his disappointment. Allusion is also made to the 
views of Prof. Guyot, of Princeton, yet not in such 
a way as to do him full justice. Of all who have 
addressed themselves to this theme on either side of 
the Atlantic, Prof. Guyot is the most, thorough and 
philosophical, being a hebraist and biblical scholar, 
as well as a scientist. The effeet and power of his 
teachings are to be observed very largely influencing 
biblical interpretations, and yet because he does not 
publish his views in full, he fails to get the credit 
which is his due, and in this volume the publishers’ 
speak of his lecture, as though his services were a 
mere am in the literature of the subject. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Suburban Sketches. By W. D. Howells. (New 
York: Hurd & Houghton.) Mr. Howells’ new book 
curiously illustrates the difference between pure 
style, and style as affected by the subject under treat- 
ment. The definite characteristies of his English— 
features, indeed, which justly entitle him to the 
fine name that he has won—are, a wonderful choice 
of words; beautifully modulated sentences, in 
which the apt harmony of each member is equally 
and no more notable than the flowing ease with 
which one is swept on, sentence by sentence, through 
whole chapters; and finally, a subtle humor, by no 
means showing itself in large human sympathy, but 
nevertheless so constant in presence as to be not 
more separable from the author’s habitual language 
than is the perfume of sandal wood from the wood 
itself. In Venetian Life all these qualities disclosed 
themselves at their and both the scenes de- 
picted and the manner of the picturing were rivals 
for the reader’s admiration. Our literature contains 


frem’ iterating and — that while cynieal 


few books that can fairly be put in comparison with 
this product of Mr. Howells’ Italian residenee, in 
point ef gracefulness and strength and color. But 
the moment our author leaves Italy, and ventures 
on the newish soil of America, his pen seems to lose 
its cunning. We have read the Suburban Sketches 
with some care. They might be practically sum- 
marized as studies of Boston extra-mural life with 


through the waste or semi-waste places of the sub- 
urbs, a summer pleasure exeursion that was no ex- 
cursion after all, the sights during the Jubilee Days, 
the ways of an African cook, the lower class people 
that a stroller meeta with to constitute the 
themes of the volume. But although Mr. Howells 
writes with unction, he seems to us to have madea 
failure. The individuals he describes have no genu- 
ine local characteristies:—they are to be found in 
England, Spain, in Russian America and, we doubt 
not, in Mesopotamia. The only real personages are 
Italian, and indeed the oases of the volume are 
where the author is moved to make Italian com- 
parisons and to rhapsodise about Madonnas and 
Mantua or Ferrara. Of Massachusetts and Suffolk 
county there is nothing save street names, and topo- 
graphical allusions. Or rather there is justso much 
of New England coloring and no 1noreas to produce 
a confusion, a sense of dissatisfaction, which makes 
one half-angry with the writer, pipe he never so 
smoothly and sweetly. The explanation probably 
is that Mr. Howells’ relation to the Suffolk County 
population is one of mechanical instead of chemical 
affinity. He tries hard to figure Boston as an Ameri- 
can Venice, and nigh perishes in theattempt. As an 
illustration, however, of how a marvelously rythmic 
and exquisite style succumbs under a theme which 
even the author himself does not appear to have 
discovered to be uncongenial, the Suburban Sketches 
have their own peeuliar merit. 


The Atmospherie System. By Thomas B. Butler. 
(New York: Iveson, Blakeman, Taylor & Co.) Mr. 
Butler is a weather prophet, animated by a fiery 
zeal which suggests the fierce ardor of the disciples 
of Islam. Among the meads and creeks of Wethers- 
field, Connecticut, he has been slowly elaborating a 
new gospel of the atmosphere, of whose accuracy 
he is so sternly convinced, that in the book which 
he now puts forth as embodying his theory, he has 
absolutely no mercy whatever for Halley, or 
Loomis, or Espy, or Tyndall or scarcely any 
other of the meteorologists quick or dead, 
who have given to this perplexing study a very 
large proportion of their ripest days. The in- 
tense positiveness of the author’s style, and the im- 
placable’ spirit with which he wages war upon 
every outpost of established meteorological opinion 
cannot fail to greatly impede the general accepta- 
tion of his theory. Scientific men nowadays are 
remarkably free from devotion to old ideas simply 
because they are old, and Mr. Butler would have 
been quite sure of an attentive hearing, if he could 
have abated somewhat his polemical spirit. The 
main portion of The Atmospheric System is given 
up to ascrutiny of Halley’s vortex and Espy’s cal- 
oric theories. The former is certainly shown to be 
untenable, and the latter is subjected to an analysis, 
evolving many formidable objections. Mr. Butler’s 
own view is that all storms and air currents are the 
results of magnetic or electrical conditions ; but he 
fails to bring to his own support anything like the 
amount of data which he has in hand for crushing 
the opinions of his opponents. The real value of 
the book lies in its observations upon the various 
cloud formation, and the vast number of atmos- 
pheric tables and storm notes with which it abounds. 
In these directions it is exceedingly suggestive, and 
of practical advantage. 

Coughs and Oolds. By Dr. W. W. Hall. (New 
York: Hurd and Houghton.) Those who have read 
Dr. Hall’s Health by Good Liwing can easily surmise 
the method he adopts in his new book. There is 
very little allusion to the Materia Medica, but great 
stress is given to those external forms of cure which 
come from a generous aud wise diet and an open-air 
life. In one respect Dr. Hall’s present volume is an 
improvement on its predecessors. It is less garrulous 
and discursive. The pith of his matter is not buried 
under superincumbent verbiage. Its title is some- 
what of a misnomer, however, since its feal object 
is to point out remedial agencies for consumption. 
The Doctor holds that this insidious disease’ can be 
best grappled with by fearless exposure to out-door 
air. Walking and especially horse-back riding in 


strength of the patient, are especially recommended. 
Tight lacing, we are told, rather tends to driveaway 
consumption, by compelling the upper part of the 
lungs to extra exertion. Bad colds never cause the 
disease; nor, apparently, is it hereditary. These 
statements are in the very teeth of received opinion, 
but the author stoutly defends them. 

Sergeant Atkins. A Tale of Adventure. By an 
Officer of the United States Army. (Philadelphia; 
J. B. Lippincott & Co.)—The scenes of this story are 
laid among the swamps and hummocks of Florida, 
and are founded on events just preceding ‘the last 
war with the Seminole Indians. If there are any of 
those elevated Christians still left who believe that 
‘forbearance never ceases to be a virtue,” and who 
still have faith left in the “noble savage,”’ we,advise 
them to read this honest and unvarnished tale. Too 
much romantic sympathy lingers yet around a peo- 
ple who have lost, (if they ever possessed) every ele- 
ment on which it might legitimately settle. Such 
tales as Sergeant Atkins’ calm, honest, and unpreju- 
diced, are the best antidotes against the fascinating 
glamour which Cooper has thrown around a race es- 
sentially filthy, crafty, cruel, and treacherous. 


JUVENILE. 


Maz and Maurice. A Juvenile History in Seven 
Tricks. By William Busch, (Boston: Roberts Bros.) 
The holiday season, which is already a month be- 
hind us, produced few books more delightful than 
Maz and Maurice. Intended perhaps for children, 
it has so much of broad humor, and hearty human 
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all kinds of weather with care not to overtax the|<¢ 


upon great gpccasions and under due nursery 
scrutiny. Busch’s drawings are intentionally rough, 
grotesque, and absurdly infdntile in outline. Much 
of the fun, indeed, lies in the very crudity of the 
sketches, like those of the school-boy’s slate. The 
story might be called The Younker’s Progress in 
parody of Hogarth. Inimitable as is the artist, his 
work loses nothing by the rhyming commentary, 
which Rev. Charles T. Brooks has introduced. The 
rhymes, we are told, are “from the Germaa,” but 
they have certainly suffered‘no injury in their Bn- 
glish dress. 


Ruth Ellis, or Finding Her Mission. By E. V. B. 
(New York: W. C. Palmer, Jr.—The chief merit of 
this book belongs to the binder. The mission pre- 
pared for Ruth is the harmonizing of the discordant 
elements of a family group, into which sheis thrown 
after a peaceful and elegant life of European travel 
and leisure. But after all the heroine shows how 
much more powerful is the womanly instinct than 
the missionary spirit, for just as soon as she receives 
an offer of marriage, from a wealthy and handsome 
young Englishman, she resigns her position ef use- 
fulness for the more eligible “‘call.’’ 


Captain John, or Loss is Sometimes Gain. (Bos- 
ton: Henry Hoyt).—This is an excellent book for 
boys who have passed the age of childhood. The 
hero of the story is a noble and yet natural charae- 
ter. He has faults enough to make him human, vir- 
tue enough to vouch for the divinity within him. 
Condemned for the crime of an elder brother, he 
suffers unjustly two years’ imprisonment, and after 
his release nobly lives down all prejudice, and earns 
anew the pure and lofty name which circumstanees 
finally restores to him untarnisheds 


NEW MUSIC. 

ROM Root & Cady, 67 Washington Street, 
Chicago, we have received the following 
publications: — The Opera Season; a Series of 
Sparkling Fantasias upon the following Operas by 
JACQUES OFFENBACH: 1, La Belle Héléne; 2, Blue 
Beard; 3, La Périchole; 4, Lisehen et Fritechen; 5, 
Vert-Vert; 6, La Princesse de Trébigonde ; 7, Tremb- 
al-ca-zar ; 8, Robinson Crusoe; 9, La Grande Dueh- 
esse; 10, Orpheus; 11, Apothicatre et Perruquier ; 
12, Genevieve de Brabant; 13, Monsieur et Madame 
Denis; 14, Le Chateau & Toto; 15. The Bridge of 
Sighs; 16, Les Bavards; arranged by Frederic W. 

Root, price 30 cents for each number. 


Offenbach is conceded to be the greatest of living 
musical humorists, and probably the first among 
writers who have essayed the buffo or burlesque _ 
in music. He is also as prolific as he has been suc- 
cessful, as appears from the sixteen operas above 
named, which do not include the whole number of 
his operatic compositions. Of course the style is 
light,‘fantastic, but full of graceful, piquant melody 
—the kind of music that meets the popular taste, is 
quickly caught up by every one, whistled by boys 
in the streets and barrel-organed all over Christen- 
dom. Offenbach, though born a German, was from 
early childhood a resident of France, and his music 
is thoroughly in the French school. Although this 
is not the school of music which we would recom- 
mend to to the higher grade of students, there is no 
doubt but that it servesan excellent purpose in re- 
conciling the beginner to the otherwise dull routine 
of practice. Children grow weary of prosy exer- 
cises unless relieved occasionally by the gratification 
of their desire to learn a “‘ piece.’’ Mr. Root, there- 
fore, has done a very useful thing in arranging this 
attractive and, to children, fascinating musie, mak- 
ing, as he rightfully claims, “little eoncert pieces 
which are easy of execution, effective in style, and 
combine study with recreation.”’” The fingering 
and expression are carefully marked, a very import- 
ant aid in the education of pupils, besides being a 
a great assistance to the teaeher. The pieces are 
very neatly and clearly printed, with an illuminated 
title page containing a portrait and signature of 
Offenbach. 

La Mode, “ Trois Temps,” by Wm. Burkhardt (30 
cts.), isa very pretty piece of dance music, clearly 
accented and having more of originality than is 
found usually in such compositions. . 


The Irresistible Schottische and The Latest Polka, 
both by James R. Murray (30 cts. each), belong to the 
every day school of light dance music. 


The Heathen Chinee, by Chas. Towner (40 cents) 
is a very amusing adaptation of Brett Harte’s com- 
ical stanzas. In style it bears a resemblance to Joe 
Bowers. ‘The overture (as the introduction is 
termed) for “‘gong and trumpet’’ is exceedingly 
laughable. Altogether it is one of the best comic 
songs we have seen in along time. The title page — 
and frontispiece to the overture” are very humor- 
ous illustrations. 

Our Turn is Coming, by J. P. Webster (40 cts.), 
is in a melodic; flowing style with an effective chorus. 
Absence, by Alfred H. Pease (30 cents), is a very 
good song for contralto, baritone or bass. 

Pulling Hard Against the Stream, written by 
Harry Clifton, arranged by M. Hobson (30 cents), is 

a serio-comie song in lively measure. 

Hold the Fort, song and chorus by P. P. Bliss 
(30 cents), founded on an incident in the war, shows 
acquaintance with Marching Along and _ the 
Harp that Once Through Tara’s Halls, without 
the completeness or excellence of either. 

Have Courage, My Boy, to Say “ No,” song and 
chorus, by H. R, Palmer, presents a very good sen- 
timent in a rather commonplace melody. 

From White, Smith, & Perry, Boston, we have 
received : 

After Midnight Cometh Morn; words by Albert 
Pike, music by menry F. King (40 cents.). 

This is a very excellent adaptation of words to 
music. The melody is simple but very expressive. 
A skillful change of the time from 3-4 to 44 in the 
first verse heightens the very pleasing effects of the 
whole composition. The words are much above the 
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THE KINDNESS AND THE SEVERITY 
OF GOD. 


HERE are, out of ourselves, only three sources 
from which we can derive a knowledge of 
God. These are, first, Nature, or the physical uni- 
verse, created by God and governed by his laws; 
second, Providence, or the events of history in re- 
spect to mankind, under the general superintend- 
ence of God; and, third, Revelation, or God’s own 
declaration in regard to his own character con- 
tained in the Bible. 

Taking these sources in their order, each one by 
itself, what are we really taught in regard to the 
character of God ? 

In Nature we see only stern, enGinchin z,relent- 
less law. There is no indulgence—there is no 
mercy. There is no allowance made for unavoid- 
able ignorance, or uncontrollable circumstances. 
The transgression finds its penalty inexorably ex- 
acted, when the transgressor is consciously inno- 
cent as when- he is willfully guilty. The intem- 
perate consumer of alcohol or opium suffers in ex- 
hausted nerves and unspeakable mental agony the 
punishment due to his criminal self-indulgence; 
and the zealous minister of the Gospel who runs 
himself down by self-denying efforts for the sal- 
vation of souls, has often the same kind of suffer- 
ing and to the same extent, though he has been 
governed all along in his career by the purest mo- 


_ tives and the most benevolent intentions. When 
_ @ house is on fire the flames will torture and de- 
' stroy the benevolent man who rushes among them 


to rescue a suffering child with the same relish 
which they show in consuming the thief who goes 
into plunder. In regard to the penalty, the motives 
or the character of the trangressor makes not the 
least difference as to the consequent sufferings. 
The hurricane, the lightning, and the earthquake 
treat the good and the bad exactly alike, provided 
only they expose themselves to its violence. The 
storm at sea engulfs in the same wave the godly 
missionary and the satanic pirate. In the God of 
Nature we have only the stern, inexorable, legal 
rule, without thought of mercy, and often, to all 
appearance, even without thought of justice, pun- 
ishing with equal severity the malignant and the 
well-meaning—the regular result of God’s un iver- 
sallaws. Such is God as we see him in Nature. 

How isit when we look at Providence, or the deal- 
ings of God with men in regard to their conduct to- 
wards each other, as shown in the history of man- 
kind? Here every sin sooner or later bringsits pen- 
alty. The lawisinexorable in its demands, showing 
few signs of indulgence. Here we have Nature over 
again—no mercy, and apparently often no justice, 
that is, the innocent often suffer more than the 
guilty, and often even instead of the guilty. Take, 
for example, a single nation with its national sins 
and its national retributions. “They that shed 
the blood of the saints (says God) shall have blood 
to drink.” Most fearfully has this been realized 
in the history of France. Asa nation she has shed 
the blood of the saints—in her St. Bartholomew 
massacre, in her cruel extermination by fire and 
sword of the Huguenots, and other acts of the 
same kind, and she has had blood to drink without 
measure. There has been little show of mercy in 
the infliction of the penalty. Has there been the 
appearance of justice even? It istnot the individ- 
uals who shed the blood that always have had the 
blood to drink. It was the fathers who ate the 
sour grapes, and it was the children whose teeth 
were set on edge. The crimes of the haughty, 
cruel, satanic Louis XIV., and the brutal, nasty, 
contemptible Louis XV., culminated in their pen- 
alties on the head of the comparatively well-mean- 
ing and pure-minded Louis XVI. There was law 
without mercy, apparently without justice. It is 
ever so in the history of mankind. This very 
winter the rural population of France are under- 
going sufferings and agonies from which the very 
soul recoils, in consequence of sins which they 


themselves individually have never committed. 
The same facts are repeated in the history of 
every nation. Turkey,Spain, Rome, Egypt, Bab- 
ylon, all tell the same story of the inexorable 
working of law, in the providence of God, ex- 
ercised in the government of men collected in a 
national capacity. The crime sooner or later 
always brings the penalty, inexorable, pitiless; but 
the penalty is not confined to the individuals who 
were guilty of the crime, often does not touch 
them at all. Let us acknowledge facts when see 
them. All this is the unavoidable result of a uni- 
versal law established by God. 

Itis Revelation and Revelation only which speaks 
of mercy, of pardon, of forgiveness. But how? 
Of mercy indiscjminately? Of pardon uncendi- 
tionally ? Of forgiveness without limit? By no 
manner of means. Says the Apostle Paul, when 
speaking to Christian Gentiles, in reference to 
the unbelieving Jews, “Behold therefore the kind- 
ness (chrestoteta is the Greek word) and the se- 
verity of God; on them which fell, severity ; but 
towards thee kindness, if thou continue in his 
kindness; otherwise thou also shalt be cut off.”— 
Rom. xi. 22. 

Nature has no forgiveness; Providence has no 
forgiveness; Revelation has forgiveness only 
on conditions. Itis of no use, it can be of no use 
to us either here or hereafter, to attempt to prac- 
tice a deception on ourselves. We must take God 
as we find him, as he presents himself to us in 
Nature, in Providence, in th2 Word, and not as 
we would make him over to suit our own de- 
sires. “Be not deceived, God is not mocked; for 
whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap: 
He that soweth to the flesh shall of the flesh reap 
corruption ; and he that soweth to the spirit shall 
of the spirit reap life everlasting.” 

Christ was full of mercy, his mission was a mis- 
sion of love; but you can find nowhere in the Bi- 
ble more terrific representations of the hopeless, 
eternal miseries of the wicked in the future life 
) than those which are ascribed to Christ in the first 
three Gospels. If these representations are not 
truthful, from what source shall we correct them ? 
From Nature? But Nature is altogether more re- 
lentlessly and hopelessly severe than Christ. 
Christ offers pardon and life to all who will accept 
him ; but Nature has no pardon for any transgress- 
or. From Providence? Look at the history of 
mankind, at the condition of the human race from 
the beginning to the present time. Does that look 
like an indiscriminate “ slobber of mercy,” (as we 
recently heard an energetic layman express it) on 
the part of the Creator and Ruler of men? Noth- 
ing of the kind. Oh, the unspeakable, sickening 
miseries of men in every generation in consequence 
of their habitual violation of God’s laws! And 
just so long as the violation lasts the suffering will 
alsolast. And the violations will last just so long 
as there are immortal creatures who allow them- 
selves to be ignorant, careless, or ill-disposed. 

BE NOT DECEIVED. GOD IS NOT MOCKED. There 
is in Revelation the assurance that in the final re- 
sult there shajk be no injustice to any; there is 
in the Gospel pardon for the penitent: but there 
is nowhere, neither in the Bible nor out.of it, any- 
thing to encourage the vague, indolent notion, that 
God is too kind-hearted to allow suffering to fol- 
low sincerity. 


A BREATHING SPACE. 


ARIS has fallen. Its managers have accepted 
Bismarck’s hard conditions of capitulation, to 
such an extent as to obtain.a twenty days armis- 
tice, with permission to revictual the city, and to 
convoke a National Convention for the purpose of 
confirming the terms of surrender for all France. 

The result is yet problematical. The Bordeaux 
government is indignant at the surrender, though 
it was clearly the only thing left in common sense. 
The preannounced terms of absolute surrender, 
the cession of Lorraine and Alsace, and the enor- 
mous indemnity in money, will make it an exceed- 
ingly difficult thing to effect any genuine, honest, 
vote of the French people for the convocation of 
an assembly with power to accept and ratify such 
a peace, in the short time of twenty-one days. Ru- 
mors of Napoleonic restoration, Republican per- 
sistency in desperate war, and all sorts of possible 
developments may be expected during the next 
three weeks at least. And the safest prophet is he 
who declares the utter worthlessness of prophecy 
in the premises. 

After all, we are spoiled by cables and telegraphs. 
We want to know things before they happen. 
This is impossible, though there are always many 
who try to gratify the popular demand for fore- 
knowledge by very sage guesses. Let us wait: 
thankful that there is at least a short respite in 
the fiercer horrors of battle, siege, and famine, and 
hopeful that in the political complications which 
must follow, a nobler standard of national char- 
acter may be evolved, based on the freedom, 
intelligence and recognized worth of the individ- 
ual, rather than a mere sentiment glorifying the 
name of the nation and surrendering all power into 
the hands of “ the State.” 

Meantime is there nothing for Americans to do 
but to wait? We think there is. Certain of the 
morning papers in this city have already broken 
ground in behalf of some united action on the part 
of our citizens for the relief of the suffering mill- 
ious of France—and especially of Paris. We can- 
not too earnestly second and advocate this motion. 
The heart sickens to contemplate the ravages of 
famine and pestilence which are most likely to 


in the work of the Church? It is one of those ques- 


follow the recent siege and bombardment ; and 


with all that may he accomplished by Christian 
charity in all parts of the world, the mortality and 
anguish of that stricken people must still be im-| 
mense. This is the only kind of imtervention in 
foreign affairs which Americans regard as in or- 
der for them. We would not send Ireland mate- 
rial aid against England, but we were willing to 
feed her starving poor. Some of the greenest 
laurels this people has ever worn were won by 
deeds like these. Let us keep those laurels fresh 
by repeating such fraternal acts whenever occa- 
sion calls. 


LESSONS FROM METHODIST STA- 
TISTICS. 


E gave, lately, a brief outline of the latest 
Methodist statistics, but had not room for 
important inferences which they suggested. Stat- 
isticians have taken in hand the most momentous 
problems of our times, and are dealing with them 
in a manner notably effective. We should like to 
see the whole ecclesiastical statistics of the United 
States scientifically treated by our best statistical 
experts. What light might they not shed on some 
of the most important problems of our republican 
life ; on the working of the “voluntary principle ;” 
on the question of the moral progress or moral de- 
clension of our population; on the consequent ex- 
pediency or inexpediency of ‘Church Establish- 
ment ;” on the best or most efficient kinds of church 
machinery; on the comparative affinity of differ- 
ent systems of theological thought with the na- 
tional mind; and on the prospective religious fate 
of the country ? 

_ The Methodist statistics must be a chief fact in 
any such study. The denomintion is now numeri- 
cally predominant among us; its statistics are said 
to be reported with peculiar minuteness and fidel- 
ity, and they are strikingly methodical in their 
classification. A mere abstract of the latest re- 
turns fills, in the New York Christian Advocate, 
space equivalent to more than one of our pages. 
We refer to them again only to mark some specially 
significant features. 

Summarily the statistics of the Methodist Epis 
copal Church (alone, that is, aside from all other 
American branches of the denomination) show lay 
communicants, 1,367,134; traveling, or “regular,” 
preachers, 9,193, of whom 733 were admitted to the 
Conferences in the last year; local preachers, 11,- 
404, their increase for the year being 1,064; Sunday- 
school pupils, 1,221,398, increase, 41,409; churches 
or chapels, 13,373, valued at more than fifty-two 
and a half millions of dollars ; parsonages, 
4,179, valued at more than $7,293,000. 3 

Methodism now prevails among all classes of our 
population, but chiefly among the “common peo- 
ple.” 

Methodist authorities estimate their non-com- 
municant adherents (habitual members of their 
congregations—their own children and other non- 
communicant members of their families, etc.) at 
about three for every communicant, so that the 
aggregate population of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church must be about 5,468,536. 

But this is hardly more than half the story. This 
is the aggregate force of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church alone. There are several other important 
branches of the denomination; the large Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South, the two African 
Methodist Episcopal Churches, the Protestant 
Methodist Church, etc. They are aggregatelf es- 
timated to be about equal to the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church proper. 

Now, we are far from esteeming Methodism a 
perfect form of ecclesiastical Christianity. Its own 
people hold to “ going on to perfection,” and we 
heartily hope they will march on towards it 
with flying banners and resounding trumpets; 
meanwhile we do believe, and rejoice to believe, 
that their numerical strength, and perhaps even 
their exact and powerful ecclesiastical machinery 
(much as we might object to it in other respects) 
give them peculiar advantages for counter-work- 
ing among the masses certain influences of infitlel- 
ity and of corrupted Christianity, and for carrying 
a pure Gospel down among, and all through, the 
“common people,” who constitute the real wealth 
and power of the Republic. 


These statistics throw light on another problem 
of American Christianity. It is one of the most 
rife and interesting questions of our day, How to 
bring the laity into full codperation with the ministry, 


tions that point directly to the ‘“‘ Church of the fu- 
ture.” We All know how “ social” Methodism is ; 
how the people, women as well as men, speak in 
its “classes,” prayer-meetings, “love-feasts,” camp- 
meetings, etc., everywhere in fact, save the pulpit, 
and even there sometimes. This universal, popu- 
lar work is a result of the very genius of the sys- 
tem; but that system has set us the example of 
the organization of lay church-work. Look again 
at the above item, of “local preachers.” Here are 
more than eleven thousand laymen, in one branch 
of the denomination alone,solemnly commissioned 
(the commissions, on parchment, in their pockets), 
many of them actually “ordained” by their bish- 
ops, all of them eligible to “ ordination,” for official 
work in the pulpit, and anywhere else that they can 
find it to do. And these men are laymen—me- 
chanics, farmers, merchants, lawyers, doctors, 
driving their dgecular work on “week days,” and 
driving forward their church work on Sundays. 
And what is notable, invthe statistics, is the fact 
that even now, when the “regular” ministry is 


this “local,” or lay ministry, is growing faster than 
ever. Its increase, the last year, was no less than 
1,064—the largest ever reported in any one year, 
says the Christian Adwocate. The aggregate of the 
“local ministry ” is actually larger than that of 
the “regular” pastorate. The number df this lay 
ministry, throughout the nation, is more than 
twenty thousand. What an illustration of “lay 
coéperation ” is this! The suggestive fact about 
it is that it is organized—is a part of the legally 
regulated mechanism of the Church. This is the 
point to which we direct the attention of the ad- 
vocates of “lay codperation.” Stevens’ History of 
Methodism shows that Methodism was founded in 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, both the Canadas, 
the United States, most of the new regions beyond 
the Alleghanies, in Australia, Africa, and India, 
by local preachers. 

Methodism illustrates another problem. It has 
organized, and thereby carefully regulated, evan- 
gelistic labor. “ Evangelists” have been a more or 
less recognized class of preachers in this country. 
They have been our chief “revivalists.” They 
have done much good, and, some of them, not a lit- 
tle mischief. Even Roman Catholicism has them, in 
particular monastic orders, who. go about preach- 
ing and holding real “ protracted meetings.” Now, 
Methodism, by Sts “circuit system,” keeps ener- 
getic men traversing systematically all the sparsely 
settled portions of the country, hundreds and 
thousands of them; and then, in all parts of the 
land it has its “presiding elders,” traveling over 
long “districts,” who, if the right sort of men, 
ought to be “flaming evangelists.” Their func- 
tion affords the very best possible opportunity 
for the work of what are distinctively called 
Evangelists. 

There are some other augateni ideas suggested 
by these statistics—ideas of urgent interest to all 
Christian thinkers; but enough for the present. 
Methodism has, undeniably, had a wonderful his- 
tory ; we hope it‘may have an equally wonderful 
future. If it will only take good care of its own 
spiritual life, and of the poor of the land, as its 
founders did, it must go on from conquering to 
conquer. And all good men will say, “So be it.” 


THE ‘WAY OP PRESENTING IT. 


HE Universalist complains a good deal be- 
cause those who pretend to believe in the 
eternal punishment of the wicked are onstantly 
striving to soften by euphemisms the harshness of 
the doctrine, instead of “ facing the music,” and 
presenting the subject in the severest aspect of 
which it admits. He comes down upon the shirkers 
in this wise : 

‘*Let us remind our brethren generally that common 
Orthodoxy teaches the interminable anguish of the damned. 
God will rain unending judgments on the impenitent or 
employ the devil to do it, forever. And by the impenitent 
we mean such as are impenitent in this life. If men in the 
unseen world see their error and penitently turn to God 
with sighs and tears and supplicate for pardon, they will be 
repulsed. The stern answer will come, ‘It is toolate. To 
the devil must you go, anf with him remain through the 
slow rounds of eternity.’ If anybody shudder at this doc- 
trine, this is the fault, not of Universalism, but of Ortho- 
doxy. Our business is to eall things by their right names.” 

It is natural enough that a controversialist should 
prefer to have the views which he opposes pre- 
sented in a form most difficult to accept, and so 
most easily made odious. But our friend onght to 
remember that the terrible doctrine in question is 
not one in which the Christian can, in his present 
state of partial knowledge, take delight. As to 
the future, hewever some of the old theologians 
(in the days when it was regarded as the safest 
as well as the most heroic way to follow fearlessly 
everything ia the Bible to its logical conclusions) 
may, have presumed to depict the joy of the 
blessed over the misery of the damned, the be- 
liever of this age prefers to accept in silence and 
in trust what is clearly revealed, without striving 
to penetrate those arcana which must be hidden 
from his sight. 

The Universalist, if it is seeking truth, pure and 
simple, and not merely battling for a foregone 
conclusion, should rejoice in that instinctive ten- 
derness which puts:the whole question of the. 
future of the persistently rebellious in the most 
favorable light consistent with the dreadful intim- 
ations of Revelation ; not regard it as a mere trick 
in dialectics. The statement it strives, in the ex- 
traet above, to put inthe mouths of “the Ortho- 
dox,” would be earnestly repudiated, we are per- 
suaded, by every denomination holding the ob- 
noxious doctrine. “If men,” in any world what- 
ever of God’s wide universe, “see their error and 
penitently turn to God with sighs and tears, and 
supplicate for pardon,” what bitterest, as well as 
most presumptuous, of theologians is he who is ° 
ready to assert that “‘ they will be repulsed”? The 
mischief lies in the little hypothetic monosyllable. 
There is “ much virtue in Jf.” God is represented 
as expending the energies of the Divine power 
upon sinful men in this world, to turn them to 
himself. But he must be to everything accord- 
ing to the nature of ‘that thing; and he can not 
regenerate a soul by other agencies than such 
as are adapted to the laws of its being which’ he 
himself has established. In other words, men 
have power to baffle, and often do baffle, God’s 
benevolent designs in their behalf, growing visi- 
bly farther and farther from any likelihood of | 
repentance, as they draw nearer the grave. Fol- 
lowing this analogy, we find an improbability of 
better results consequent upon superior advan- 
tages in the future, harmonizing with those lurid © 
glimpses of an abiding wrath attendant upon an 
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accommodating exegesis, seconded by the long- 
ings of natural and of Christian love, have never 
yet succeeded in extirpating from the Divine 
Revelation. We find no promise of that future 
and more favorable opportunity. Can the Univer- 
salist, which is so impatient with us for recoiling a 
little from these painful conclusions, furnish any 
relieving assurance on that point? If not, surely 
it takes a solemn responsibility in holding up this 
hope, however vaguely, to sinning men, and in 
deadening the force of that consideration, which 
the Bible uniformly presses upon them, that “ now 
is the accepted time, and now the day of salva- 
tion.” As to “ shuddering,” there are more causes 
connected with this subject than the severe 
dogmas attributed to “ orthodoxy,” which are cal- 
culated to produce that effect. One is the com- 
fortable indifference with which wicked men dis- 
pose of the awful theme; and another the fatal 
facility with which good men, unconsciously but 
none the less ey. encourage and confirm 
them. 


OUR SCHOOLS. 


HE report of Superintendent Kiddle, and the 

addresses of Commissioner Sands at the meet- 
ing for the re-organization of the New York City 
Board of Education for the current year, contain 
some interesting facts and statements. Mr. Sands 
congratulates the Board on having arres ex- 
travagance and waste of the public money by in- 
troducing a more economical system in the manage- 
ment of the schools. It shows a sorry stateof official 
morality when any branch of the public service 
ean take especial credit to itself for doing its 
duty without robbing the public treasury; never- 
theless, in view of the general character of our 
City Government, the congratulations of the 
Board seem justifiable. It is—though it ought 
not to be—to their honor that they have refrained 
from squandering the million dollars that they 
have “saved,” notwithstanding the law gave them 
power to misspend it. The promise of a similar 
saving during the current year, while improving 
the general management of the schools, and in- 
fusing into them more life and energy,—in other 
words, of making the schools better»eas well as 
cheaper,—is almost too good to be believed. We 
are becoming so used to unthriftiness and ineffi- 
cieney in public affairs, that any counter move- 
ment seems next to impossible. 

That the past year’s economy was not at the 
expense of the schools, is evident by the figures 
given by Mr. Kiddle. The schools did more work, 
and we have reason to believe, did it better, than 
in any previous year. 


The “ whole number of pupils taught ”—that is 
to say enrolled in the schools supported wholly or 
in part by the city—was a trifle short of two 
hundred and forty thousand ; some five thousand 
more than the enrollment of 1869. The average 
attendance during the year was nearly one hun- 
dred and four thousand. The enrollment and 
average attendance in the several grades of 
schools were, in round numbers : 


Enroll- Attend- 

ment. ance. 
Primary Schools and Departments ........ 131,090 54,000 


In the Normal College and the Saturday Normal 
School there were taught 1,652 pupils, with an 
average of 1,214. What deduction from the whole 
number taught must be made for “ repeaters,”— 
that is, children passing from one school to an- 
other, and so counted several times,—to find the 
actual number of pupils, there is no means of 
telling. Even if the number were so large as 
forty thousand, there would still be half the nom- 
inal number of the school children of the city 
every day out of school. And this is not the most 
deplerable feature of the case. The advance of 
those in school, those who attend with reasonable 
regularity, is delayed by the irregularity of the 
multitude. It is gratifying to see that this evil is 
abating. During the past decade the annual en- 
rollment has been incre&sed more than 42 per 
cent., and the average attendance nearly 54 per 
cent., while the increase in the city population has 
been only about 15 per cent. Excluding the even- 
ing and Normal schools, the average number of 
names on the school registers was 109,554, the 
average attendance being 92,335. Of the actual 
pupils of these schools, nearly 16 per cent. were 
absent daily. The pupils of the Boys’ Grammar 
Schools were the most regular in attendance, the 
average of percentage of absentees being 114. In 
the Girls’ Grammar Schools the percentage was 
14. Inthe Primary department of the Grammar 
Schools, 18. In the Primary Schools, 17. In the 
Colored Schools, 35%. In the Corporate Schools, 
314. The last two classes of schools seem to be 
very badly conducted. The capacity of the Gram- 
mar Primary and Colored Schools, allowing 100 
cubic feet for each pupil in the first, and 80 cubic 
feet in the other two, is 99,473, exclusive of the 
assembly rooms. This is about one hundred more 
than the average number on register. There is 
a considerable excess of accommodation in the 
Grammar Schools, and a corresponding deficiency 
in the Primary Schools. Mr. Kiddle mentions 
fourteeen Primary departments, which have ac- 
commodations for 8,482, while the average attend- 
ance is 11,631. This overcrowding of the Primary 
classes is a serious evil, and one that has much to 
do with the irregularity of attendance noted 


above. As regards instruction, the examination 
returns are tolerably satisfactory. In the first 
half of the year there were examined 1,345 classes, 
of which 629 were reported excellent, 561 good, 
124 fair, 81 indifferent. “That is to say,” Mr. 
Kiddle remarks, “about 114 per cent of all the 
classes were found to have been very imperfectly 
instructed,” the terms fair and indifferent denoting 
“decided deficiency.” In the latter half of the 
year, 1,645 classes were examined, whose average 
was a little worse,—the instruction in 11 per cent. 
of the classes being “seriously defective.” While 
commending the zeal and ability of the City 
Superintendent, Mr. Sands makes the severe, but 
not unmerited remark, that the whole method of 
teaching in the schools is too dry, too monotonous, 
and too repressive. The schools appear to a cas- 
ual observer much better than they really are. 
“ The drill, and marching and counter-marching, 
and the ready answers of a few bright boys and 
girls, give a dramatic effect that is calculated to 
mislead, and often does mislead. The intellectual 
soil of our schools is very thin, and the intellect- 
ual machinery very limited.” 

Inasmuch as the children are on their best be- 
havior during the visit of the examiners, the good 
results of discipline are apt to be overstated by 
them. 1,087 classes are reported excellent in con- 
duct, 530 good, 95 fair, 6 indifferent, and 6 bad. In‘ 
general management, 74 schools are reported ex- 
cellent, 93 good, and 16 fair. These figures the 
Superintendent considers especially gratifying, in 
view of the difficulties raised by the prohibition of 
corporal punishment. He thinks the operation of 
the law forbidding the use of the rod does not ap- 
pear to be beneficial. The discipline of the schools 
is made more difficult and less efficient. The teach-, 
ers complain that their time is so taken up and 
their energies so exhausted in preserving order, 
that they have little of either left for their legiti- 
mate work of teaching. The aid of parents is 
much more frequently invoked than formerly, but 
generally, as might be expected, without much 
effect. It is just those pupils who are not well 
governed, or are misgoverned at home, that give 
most trouble to teaceers. The alternative of ex- 
pelling unruly pupils is not a happy one, yet it 
had to be resorted to in 287 instances last year, 
247 of the subjects being pupils of the Boys’ 
Grammar Schools. Mr. Kiddle recommends fur- 
ther legislation on this subject, justly remarking 
that compulsory laws to bring the unwilling into 
school would be of little service, if those who 
voluntarily yield themselves cannot be retained 
and controlled. 


A REGRET AND A Horpe.—The Rev. Dr. Richard 
S. Storrs, Jun., of Brooklyn, sets sail on this 
day of our publication, accompanied by his ac- 
complished family, for Europe. We venture to 
assert that there is no man who would be more 
widely missed than he, and whose absence from 
among us would be more generally regretted. 
But what we chiefly deplore is the cause which 
is to deprive us, for a time—some, of the rare 
pulpit ministrations, and all, of the no less ad- 
mirable social gifts, of this excellent man and 
minister. The health of the Doctor begins to 
give way before the - incessant toil of a quar- 
ter of a century in one of the most laborious, 
though at the same time one of the most delight- 
ful, of city pastorates. His people, wealthy and 
generous, have done wisely to withdraw their be- 
loved instructor promptly from this wearing 
work, and insist upon his reéstablishing his nerv- 
ous energy by rest and recreation under European, 
and perhaps still more eastern, skies. In the name 
of the unanimous communities of Brooklyn and 
New York, we thank them for their thoughtful 
kindness, and take occasion to mingle with theirs 
our hopeful and hearty adieus to this eminent 
Christian gentleman and scholar, and to his dear 
family. May God guard and guide them ; and re- 
store them to us at no distant day, renewed in 
health and spirits, and laden with a still wider 
knowledge of his works, a still richer pees 


of his grace ! 


Wuy Dim Tuaey Do Ir?—Thirty-five Brooklyn 
clergymen, including some of the most honored 
names of that city, united in a petition, the other 
day, for the appointment of a certain man to the 
post of Collector of the Port of New York. This 
they did, mark, not as citizens but as ministers of 
Christ, appending to their signatures the names of 
the churches over which they were pastors. We 
ought not to doubt that such men had very good 
reason for presenting themselves thus to the com- 
munity as a religious class—a priestly class—in 
connection with a political matter which does not 
pretend to involve any question of morals or re- 
ligion; but asit is quite beyond ordinary guess- 
ing, we should be very glad if somebody would 
tell us what that reason is. 

We see it suggested in a daily paper that this 
action was taken by the gentlemen alluded to, as 
Protestant clergymen, because the present incum- 
bent of the office is a Catholic. Can this be pos- 
sible? It will be an evil day for our country 
when political preferment is made to turn in any 
way upon Church opinions. We doubt the sug- 
gested motive. Such action for such reason would 
be peculiarly wn-American and un-Protestant. 


Wary Frve?—We see in some of the Catholic 
papers an order of the Archbishop, enjoining 


prayers for the Pope, and prescribing specifically, 


at certain parts of the service, the Litany of the 
Blessed Virgin, with five Our Fathers and Hail 
Marys, for this purpose. Now nothing could be 
further from our spirit or intent than to speak in 
a scoffing tone of any service accounted sacred by 


any Christian people; but we would like to in- 


quire what efficacy is supposed by our Catholic 
friends to reside in the repetition of such a prayer 
asthe Our Father. (We waive the point, here, 
that the Saviour expressly, and in this connection, 
forbade “ vain repetitions” as heathenish.) And 
if there is a certain numerical potency in this ag- 
glomeration of formularies, then why stop at five 
Lord’s Prayers, when the exigency might seem to 
demand a much more extensive application of the 
mathematical remedy ? This is with us an honest 
difficulty. We doubt not there is 4 Catholic solu- 
tion of it, which we sincerely wish somebody 
would furnish. ‘ 


GOD IN THE CONSTITUTION.—We have before 
us acireular, very respectably signed, proposing 
to form an Association “ for the purpose of secur- 
ing such an amendment to the Constitution [of 
the United States] as will indicate thatfthis is a 
Christian nation, and place all Christian Laws, 
Institutions, and Usages in our Government on 
an undeniable legal basis in the fundamental law 
of the nation.” Maugre the doubtful English of 
this statement, we think, in the light of what has 
already been done in the premises, that we know 
what it means, and we desire to go on the record, 
as unqualifiedly and unalterably opposed to all 
such foolishness. For, 

1. Very few people have ever known that the 
words proposed to be inserted are not already in 
the instrument; and the absence of them has 
produced no effect whatever on the real piety of 
the nution. 

2. Having been omitted in the beginning, they 
clearly could not now bé supplied without* more 
conflict and ill blood, and more eventual injury 
to the cause of religion, a thousand times, than 
any good that.could possibly accrue from the suc- 
cess of the project. 

3. Suppose you triumph in the inevitable and 
desperate struggle with all the infidels, and all 
the politicians, and all the nothingarians, what 
will you have accomplished ? You will have added 
to the document in question three letters: just 
G. O. D.; nothing more. Is that “God in the 
Constitution ?” Perhaps so, but God knows there 
would be no more God in, the country for all that; 
and we don’t believe He would accept this poor 
compliment in lieu of that practical service which 
be demands at the hands of the people. 

4, The friends of the measure are not likely ever 
to agree among themselves. The Convention 
which met in Philadelphia on the 18th inst. to 
consider this subject, refused to accept a phraseol- 
ogy which simply recognizes the Deity, and in- 
sisted upon including in the emendation the name 
of Jesus Christ as well. <A party in behalf of the 
Holy Spirit, who is so comspicuously slighted, will 
be next in order ; and then the way will be open for a 
proposition to recognize the “ Vicegerent of Christ 
on earth,” as the true source of power among the 
nations! 

5. If the proposed amendment is anything more 
than a bit of sentimental cant, it is to have a legal 
effect. It is to alter the status of the non-Chris- 
tian citizen before the law. It isto affect the 
legal oaths and instruments, the matrimonial con- 
tracts, the sumptuary laws, &c., &c., of the coun- 
try. This would be an outrage on natural right, 
sure to arouse not only infidels, Jews, Unitarians, 
&c., but thousands of others, to gat it to the 
death. 

We sincerely hope that the good men who have 
busied themselves in this movement will devote 
their energies to something more practical and 
more promising. Our danger is not in the ab- 
sence of a Name from this or that document, but 
in the absence of religion and virtue from the 
lives of the people. Let us expend our efforts in 
this direction, and not waste them in trying to 
secure a superficial loyalty, which may only sub- 
ject us, in the end, to the reproach, “ This people 
with their lips do honor me, but have removed 
their heart far from me.” 


New Ipea.—The American Tract Society 
have conceived the happy idea of issuing an eight 
page weekly illustrated religious journal, absolute- 
ly undenominational in character, fully illustrated, 
purely religious (i. e, not busied with commercial 
or political news discussion), aiming to supply, pe- 
culiarly, matter of religious interest and instruc- 
tion for home Sunday reading. The Rev. Lyman 
Abbott, a gentleman of journalistic experience, 
great good sense, and generally recognized litera- 
ry ability, has been induced to take charge of the 
Editorial department of this new enterprise. We 
can think of no better security for the excellence 
and usefulness of such a publication than Mr. Ab- 
bott’s editing and the Tract Society’s fine engrav- 
ing and printing. 


STAFF AND LinE.—The condition of discipline 
in the Navy, consequent upon the. determined at- 
titude of the 688 officers of the line to exclude 
the 620 officers of the staff from the position and 
rank which every other nation in the would gives 


to its naval staff—and which our own army staff: 


officers hold—is most deplorable. The bill which 


has lately passed the House, recognizing this rank, | 
jis now in discussion before the Senate Naval 


Committee, and we hope it will be favorably re- 
ported and passed, terminating a worse tnan use 

less discussion. It requires certainly as much abil 

ity and training to fit a man for the responsible 
duties of Surgeon, Pay Master, Chief Engineer, 
and other important positions of the staff, (involv- 
ing some of the most careful operations of sci- 


ence, and often the care and disbursement of mil- 


lions of dollars,) as are necessary to receive the 


rudimentary education bestowed upon the line 
cadets during their four years of schooling at 
Annapolis. And the claim of the staff to rank 
with the line is not only practically advantageous 
to the service, but intrinsically just. 


EXCEPTIONAL ViRTUE.—The following para- 
graph is taken from “ an exchange” : 
“The miracle of the age has been found in the person of 


_| William H. North, who won’t take the State Senatorship of 


the Tenth District of Wisconsin, because he only got the 
certificate of election on account of the misprinting of his 
opponent’s name on some six hundred ballots.”’ 

It tells a bad &tory for our politics that so obvious 
a bit ef common honesty should have to be trum- 
peted as a brilliant exception to the general rule. 
It reads to us something like this: “ Nice SENSE 
OF Honor. Our estimable fellow-citizen, Mr. 
Peleg Pecksniff, had the fortune, on Thurs- 
day last, to find a well-lined pocket-book on the 
seat of a Fourth Avenue stage, but, learning that 
it had been accidentally left there by an absent- 
minded bank clerk, this ornament to society 
promptly returned the money to its owner, though 
he might easily have secreted and appropriated it.” 


UNCHRISTIAN MUSCULARITY.—A paragraph, en- 
titled “ Muscular Christianity in Illinois,” is going 
the rounds of the press. It is ascribed ,to the 
Chicago Tribune. The exhibition of muscularity 
took place at the Centre school-house, in Clear 
Creek Township. As the story runs, three preach- 
ers, thinking that they could not employ the long 
winter evenings more profitably than in holding 
a protracted meeting, pitched upon the public 
school-house as a convenient place for such exer- 
cises. Fearing that the use of the school-house 
for such purposes might interfere with the school, 
the sub-director refused the requisite permission. 
The preachers broke the lock and took forcible 
| possession. The director resorted to various de- 
vices to fasten the door so as to keep them out, 
but without success. He finally secured a plank 
across the door on the inside. The preachers 
battered in the door, casings and all, being, in the 
language of the paragraph, “members of the 
church militant, and equal to the emergency.” 
Very naturally these disturbances broke up the 
school, and the last the Tribune heard of the 
matter was that a constable, with a State warrant, 
was in anxious pursuit of the preachers. 

Suppose this outrage, or a similar one, had been — 
committed by three Catholic priests. Would the 
paragraph travel under the flag of “ muscular 
Christianity,” and the priests be called “ members 
of the church militant”? 


LEND TO THE LORD. 


HE following appeal needs no comment from 

us: it tells its own story, and teaches its own 
Christian lesson. We can only add a word of ur- 
gent solicitation that every man and every woman 
who reads it will take the trouble to do something, 
in aid of this noble work. And whether it be a 
small sum of money, or a single garment, or a few 
articles of food, or, better yet, liberal donations of 
any of these urgently needed things, it will be 
welcome, and wisely used. 


HOWARD MISSION AND HOME FOR LITTLE WANDERERS. 
40 New Bowery, 


New York, vanuary 30, 1871. 


The suffering among the worthy poor, who do not 
beg from door to door, has, been greatly increased 
by the recent cold weather and the snow. The 
applications made tous by individuals and families 
whom we know to be really needy and deserving, 
and who, if not helped by us, know not to whom 
they can go, are very numerous and pressing. They 
call for larger supplies than our present resources 
applicable to that specific purpose will furnish. 

Persons desiring to contribute to the direct and 
immediate relief of present want and suffering, and 
who are unwilling to take the risk of giving to beg- 
gars and promiscugts applicants of whom they have 
no knowledge, may send their donations of food, 
clothing, bedding, fuel, ‘or money, to the Howard 
Mission, 40 New Bowery, where they will be care- 
fully and judiciously applied to the relief of special 
cases, in full, without shrinkage or expense, or else to 
the general purposes of our Mission work, as donors 
may direct. 

Special contributions for relief, when so desig- 
nated, will be specifically appropriated, distinct 
from general funds, and a special report will be ren- 
dered to any donor who may request it, of the par- 
ticular use made of his gift, with the names and resi- 
“aences of the families aided, the amount and charac- 
ter of the aid given in each case, and other brief 
particulars likely to be of interest. 

In this way the kind-hearted, who cannot person- 
ally visit among the poor, may enjoy the satisfac- 
tion of realizing, in some sense, the joy and comfort 
which their benefactions may impart to some sad 
hearts and suffering bodies, among those whom 
Christ has tenderly committed to the care and sym- 
pathy of those who love him. 


A. 8. Hatou, Pres’t Board of Trustees. 
Ww. PHenps, Treasurer. 


C. Van METER, Superintendent. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. . 


Vol. IIL, No. 5. 


Household. 


“TROUBLE TO LEND.” 


To-morrow has trouble to lend 
To all who lack to-day ; 

Go, borrow it, borrow, griefiess heart, 
And thou with thy peace wilt pay! 


To-morrow hathtrouble to lend, 
An endless, endiess store, 

But I have as much as heart can hold— 
Why should [ borrow more? 


A WORD ABOUT MOTHS. 
BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 


N OTHS in the winter! Pray don’t speak of 
‘i them! Some weeks later will be time enough 
to stir up our minds by way of remembrance. The 
vexatious little torments! They surely don’t work 
in winter? And yet I have noticed several little 
spots, or holes, that looked as if @&iten by moths, I 
am sure they were not there early in the fall—lI 
couldn't understand it; but was so confident that 
moths did not do their mischief. in winter, that I 
have been trying to find some other cause for these 
marks. 

Ah! there was wher® you were mistaken. There 
are two kinds of moths,—one a large silver colored 
fiy—its worm is shaped somewhat like those found 
in chestnuts. The other was first noticed some eight 
or ten years since, by the upholsterers. It is smaller, 
ofalyrown or dark drab color. It is governed by no 
tines or seasons; but works steadily on, summer 
and wintern—the heat of our city homes, or furnace- 
heated country houses, may promote this uninter- 
rupted activity. The moth, or fly, it is said, finds 
its way into a sofa, or chair, between the back or 
seat under the lining, where, among the springs, it 
find’ a safe and convenient hiding place. They will 
often secure a home in these secret places, within a 
week of the time that furniture, right from the 
cabinet maker’s, has been brought into the house. 
If they do, they are so enormously prolific, that in a 
month or two they can be numbered by thousands. 
We eannot but think that when in a carefully kept 
house, these moths are found in new furniture, they 
must have been first introduced through poorly pre- 
pared hair, or material, with which the article was 
upholstered ; or the hair, having been wet, was used 
before it was carefully dried. This theory may be 
only an imagination of our own, but every year’s 
experic? ce confirms the idea—upholsterers to the 
coutrary notwithstanding. 

It is said that these moths will not eat pure, curled 
hair; but only use it to fasten their cocoons upon, 
as being secure from any disturbance, through the 
elasticity of the hair. They use the inside of furni- 
ture only for propagation, and here at the same 
time may be found the fiy, the worms, and the eggs. 
From this concealment the worm escapes, to feed on 
the plush, or woolen materials, or, falling to the 
tloor, feeds on the carpet. Plush being made with 
cotton back generally, they seldom eat through 
that, though they do sometimes cut through the 
muslin backs of sofas, etc. Little protection may 
be hoped for from the use of cayenne pepper, Scotch 
snuff, camphor, turpentine or all other remedies 
against the large moth. Continual watchfulness is 
the only safety. 


At least once a week, the furniture should be 
moved away from the walls into the middle of the 
room and well brushed and beaten with a “ furni- 
ture whip’’ or braided rattans. After brushing 
carefully all around the buttons with a furniture 
button-brush, pull up the material which will 
lie in loose folds or pleats about the buttons, and 
hold them up with one hand while you brush off all 
lint or dust that may have settled in these folds. 
These are nice little hiding places for the worm and 
must be looked after. As fast as each piece of fur- 
niture has been faithfully brushed and whipped, set 
it into the next room and keep the doors closed. 


While cleansing, turn each chair or sofa bottom- 
side upward and beat the backs and under part of 
the seats, to dislodge any that may have found 
shelter inside. When the furniture has been all well 
cleansed and removed, give the carpet a thorough 
cleansing by going over it with a * carpet-sweeper.”’ 
Nothing so effectually gathers up the worms or eggs, 
and the carpet is less worn than when swept with a 
broom. Of course in the corners and around the 
edges, where the “carpet-sweeper”™ cannot work, you 
must use a small Whisk broom and dust-pan, and 
this must be done before going over the main part 
of the carpet. 


In using a “sweeper” be careful to empty it 
once or twice while going over a large room, pulling 
eut all the strings and hair that may, when gath- 
ered up. have twisted around the axle of the circular 
trunk inside the box. If not removed it will soon 
obstruct the motion and its operation be ineffectual. 
In using a “carpet sweeper’ have everything out 
of the way of the machine, that you may have a 
clear surface across the whole length of the room, if 
possible; hold the handle up nearly straight, so as 
to bring all the brush underneath in contact with 
the carpet; press down, and with a firm hand run 
over the breadth from one end of the room to the 
other, going by the seam or thread—lengthwise. 
When tthe farther end lift up the box so that it 
will not touch the carpet, and, turning round, pro- 
ceed till the whole length of carpet has been swept, 
then begin widthwise and proceed in the same man- 
ner. If the “sweeper” is turned round while 
resting on the floor, the dirt is apt to drop out in 
rolls by the process of turning, It requires a little 
experience and good judgment to use a “carpet- 
Rweeper”’ judiciously; but once understand it and 
you will not be willingly without one. When this 
work is done, empty all the dirt from the ‘‘ sweeper”’ 
and comb the rolling brush with a coarse or “ fringe 
comb.”’ 

But to return to the moths. If they get inside 


the muslin under the seats, the outside ends, and 
the backs, where they most naturally seek privacy. 
If this must be done, take each out to the yard, or 
ona back veranda, after you have removed the 
lining; spread down hn old sheet and set them on 
it, and beat with a stick to dislodge them. Watch 
for the flies and worms that you have routed, and 
kill them as fast as they are seen. If you do not 
succeed in killing all of them, by repeating this 
operation a few times, they will be disturbed and 
leave the furniture, as they seek to be left in quiet. 
If they attack the carpet they generally begin under 
the sofas and chairs or on the edges of the carpet in 
the cornersof the room. In this case, as soon as you 
find the first intimation of their ill-omened presence, 
spread a wet sheet on the carpet, and pass a hot 


| flat-iron over quickly—keep a number of irons heat- 


ing, and change often. The heat and steam will de- 
stroy both wérm and egg. — 

But do not let this success beguile you into any 
trremissness. ‘‘They can creep slyly through a tiny 
space,’ and in a few weeks, if they find you sleeping 
on your post, will effect an entrance, and will have 
increased and multiplied until the last state of that 
furniture will be worse than the first. 


RECEIPTS. 


CurRIED Buer.—In reply to inquiries how to use 
“curry powder,” we give the following: Putina 
saucepan over the fire, two table-spoonfuls of but- 
ter, and when hot pnt in two small onions, sliced 
very thin; fry until brown ; then add a table-spoon- 
ful and a half of curry powder, mixing all well 
together. Take three pounds of the best of a round 
of beef; cut in pieces an inch square; pour over it 
the milk of acocoa-nut, and a quarter of the meat 
of the nut, grated very fine and squeezed through 
muslin; moisten with a little water—ouly enough to 
make it pass through the muslin easily. The eocoa- 
nut meat and milk soften the taste of the curry, 
and no “curry” is ever made in India without it. 
If this does not make liquor enough, add half a tea- 
cup boiling water, and let the whole simmer for 
thirty minutes. Serve-.hot, in a dish with sliced 
lemon, and a wall of mashed potatoes or boiled rice 
around it. 


To Use CoLtp LamsB.— When lamb or mutton is 
left in good shape—and it is the fault of the carver 
if itis not always left neatly—cut off some chops; 
trim off the greater portion of fat, and saw or cut 
off the end of the bone. Heat a platter and pour 
into the center some nicely cooked fresh green peas, 
or in winter, canned peas. Heap them in the center 
in the shape of a pyramid; brown the chops quickly 
over a bright fire, season in a hot plate with pepper, 
salt and butter, and then arrange them around the 
peas, the small end laid up on the pyramid of peas. 
Garnish the edge of the dish with slices of hard 
boiled eggs, each circled in a fringe of curled pars- 
ley. Servehot. , 


To Bomep Ham.— When a ham has 
been long boiled and is becoming dry, cutsome thin 
slices, dip in egg and bread crumbs, and fry quickly. 
Serve immediately. 


ANOTHER Way.—Cut off all fat; mince the ham 
very fine; break into a spider a half dozen fresh 
eggs, add a table-spoonful of cream, a little salt and 
pepper, and set over the fire; as soon as the eggs are 
set or nearly solid, spread one half thickly with the 
minced ham and fold the other half over on to it; 
slip carefully from the spider to the platter. Garnish 
with curled parsley. Serve hot. 


SPICERY AND BALSAMS. 


ND they sat down to eat bread ; and they 

lifted up their eyes, and looked, and behold, 
a company of Ishmaelites came from Gilead, with 
their camels bearing spicery and balm and myrrh, 
going to carry it down to Egypt.’’ Thus early in 
the world’s history are spices and balsams men- 
tioned; and the fact that they formed a part, at 
least, of the lading of a caravan, shows that they 
had already become important articles of com- 
merce. And as it was in that day, when the sons of 
Jacob tended their flocks among the rank clover 
fields of Dothan, so is it now; caravans transport 
frankincense, spices and myrrh from Arabia and far 
Hindosfan, into Egypt—going over precisely the 
same worn, flinty road by which those Ishmaelites 
went. 

When Jacob wished fo send an especially accept- 
able present to the great ruler over the household 
of the Egyptian King, he named, among other 
things, ‘‘ a littie balm,’ ‘‘spices and myrrh.’’-. In 
Solomon’s time spices were of such account that 
‘*spiee merchants” are particularly spoken of, and 
treasurics for spices were as much needed as trea- 
suries for silver and gold and precious stones. The 
Queen, who came from the South to see the wonders 
of that famous Court, and listen to the wisdom of its 
head, brought, among the very best gifts there were to 
be chosen fgom, spices, in such munificent quantities 
that there never more camesuch stores of them. They 
were not only among the most desirablecof things 
for royal gifts, but occupied, as they still do, a con- 
spicuous place among articles of traffic in the.market 
of the Orient. In the lamentations over Tyre, where 
the vastness of her former commerce and the rich- 
ness of her merchandise are dwelt upon and recapitu- 
lated, it is said of Judah and the land of Israel, that 
they traded in her markets, among other thing, 
**balms;’’ *‘ Dan and Javan dealt in cassia and cala- 
mus ;’. “the merchants of Sheba and Raamah oc- 
cupied in thy fairs with chief of all spices.”’ - 

The inhabitants of Eastern nations are excessively 
fondof perfumes. The volatile oils, the odoriferous 
woods, the aromatic resins, the pungent spices, are 
held in the very highest esteem. Oriental literature 
abounds in imagery drawn from this source. In the 
sacred writings we have it constantly brought be- 
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ing with sweetness. Everything that is delicious in 
fragrance is dwelt upon; words are multiplied and 
re-iterated, as if to seek the most exuberant style of 
expression, ‘till language cannét further go :— 


your furniture, they may -be destroyed by taking off 


* beds of spiees,” “mountains of spiees ;” and yet 


fore us, especially in the canticles, which are overflow-. 


more, ‘‘to feed among the lilies,’ and to have the 
tips of the fingers dripping myrrh. 

Then look at the ‘ Arabian Nights’ and at 
Persian poetry! The aroma of spices and the attar 
of rose pervades everything. Trees drop balm and 
diffuse sweetness; and the quaint market-places 
have an atmosphere made heavy with the oppres- 
sive and combined odor of gums, and drugs, and 
scented woods, and pungent berries. * 


When a holy, anointing oil was to be prepared 
for the tabernacle, ‘‘ the direction was that it should 
be made of the principal spices, pure myrrh, sweet 
cinnamon, sweet calamus and cassia.’”’ And the 
incense should be of “‘stacte, onycha, and galbanum, 
with pure frankincense.”’ In the preparation of the 
first, olive oil was used. It was called ointment. 
We use the word ointment in such #different way, 
that there is danger of our not understanding the 
ancient meaning of it. We must conceive of some- 
thing of great value and fragrance, which we shall 
be able to do, if we remember the nature of the 
articles used. Our most delightful perfumes cannot 
surpass, probably cannot equal those ointments. 
That for the tabernacle was compounded after the 
best skill of the apothecary ; with the choicest of 
what were denominated spices, and the purest oil 
of the olive, than which nothing can be clearer and 
more delicate. A perfume, a confection it is called ; 
in the tempering of it, salt was used. No ingredients 
but those named could be permitted; it was to be 
most scrupulously pure, and to the highest possible 
degree fragrant. Wecan only think of this sacredly- 
guarded incense as the most costly and the most 
delicious of perfumes. 

Myrrh, cinnamon, calamus and eassia, stacte, 
onycha, galbanum and frankincense, must then. 
have been chief among odoriferous things. 


Myrrh is distinguished for. having been among 
the giftsof the Magi to the Infant Redeemer. It 
was valued not only for its peculiar aromatic odor, 
but was of great account for its medicinal proper- 
ties, for purposes of purification and for embalming. 
It is the product of a spices of thorny mimosa; and 
is obtained by making incisions in the bark, where 
it slowly gathers, and oozes thence in little tear-like 
drops, in very minute quantities, wherefore its 
value is greatly enhanced from scarcity. These tiny 
drops harden by exposure into a reddish-yellow 
substance, and look almost like little gems, lustrous 
and transparent, and so friable that they are easily 
shivered into flakes like crystal. The taste is bitter, 
but the smell very fragrant, as is the wood of the 
tree likewise. ‘he openings in the bark are made 
twice ayear, and the droppings are securedon rush 
mats, which are placed under the tree. It is im- 
ported in granules of various sizes and shapes; as 
the drop fell and singly hardened into one separate 
shining gem, or as several flowed together in a 
cluster while in a half oily state. The myrrh used 
in Palestine comes from Ambia, but the finest is 
obtained from that country of ivory and gold and 
musk, of strange and rich commodities—A byssinnia. 
That its strange, penetrating odor was highly 


esteemed in the earliest times we have abundant 


evidence in the Scriptures, where myrrh, aloes, 
cinnamon and frankincense are so often alluded to. 

Cinnamon and cassia, as used together, present a 
difficulty to us who arein the habit of regarding 
them as similar in their flavor and properties. But 
two unlike articles are apparently meant. Various 
kinds of the cinnamon and cassia-laurel grow in the 
Indies ; and since the clove bélongs to the latter 
family, why may we not believe that by cassia in 
this and perhaps other instances, the powerful and 
highly aromatic essential oil of cloves is meant? The 
wood and the berries when burning diffuse a fra- 
grant and excessively pungent odor, which is both 
@ preservative and a disinfectant. It is said that 
cloves enter into the composition of. certain per- 
fumed rods which are kept burning before men of 
rank in Thibet. An exceedingly odoriferous oil 
was distilled from cinnamon, to be used in incense, 
and nothing could be more delicious than its sweet- 
smelling savor as the smoke subtly diffused itself 
abroad. 


Calamus is believed to be the root of a species of 


reed or flag—‘t Thou hast bought me no sweet cane 


with money.” The word bought would indicate 
that it was not a native of Palestine, which conclu- 
sion is verified by other words from the Scriptures : 
‘*To what purposetometh there to me incense from 
Sheba, and the sweet cane from a far country ;” 
proving it to be of foreign importation. As cala- 
mus, we find it mentioned in the merchandise of 
Tyre; and as calamus again in that consummate 
grouping of delicate things, ‘‘camphire with spike- 
nard, spikenard and saffron, calamus and cinnamon, 
with all trees of frankincense, myrrh and aloes, 
with all the chief spices.’’ Calamus aromaticus 
seems to be the. botanical name, and the plant is a 
jointed reed; hollow, except for the sponge-like 
pith common to the canes, and whichin this kind 
is very fragrant. The same is the case with the 
root, from which it is supposed was prepared the 
drug or whatever else it might be, which was used 
in incense. 

Opinions vary about stacte ; it is believed to have 
been an oil distilled from one of three articles, but 
which of the three, remains in doubt—myrrh, cin- 
namon or storax. In either case, it would be the 
concentrated favor of what was in itself delightful; 
in other words the condensed virtue, the purest 
part, the superlative excellence of its kind. Such 
was stacte: beyond myrrh, beyond cinnamon, the 
sweetness of sweet, the perfume of perfume. What 
could excel it? Others have conjectured that it 
might have been the oil expressed from storax, 
which is the gum of a tree growing in Pales- 
tine, and which contains just enough oil to 
make it of the consistency of honey. It has some of 
the qualities of cinnamon, hot and biting to the 
taste, and an overpowering odor somewhat re- 
sembling vanilla. Prepared from this by artificial 
means, or allowed to distill itself by slowly separat- 
ing its purer part in tricklings from the fresh gum, 
what a rare oib'must stacte have been ! 

Like most of the other perfumes, onycha was a 
oostly importation from the East, but unlike the 


others, which were in the shape of resins, oils, or 
drugs, or the berries or wood of some tree, this ap- 
pears, so far as can be ascertained, to have been the 
shell of a certain very scarce muscle found on the 
coast of India. 


[To be continued.) 


A NEW HOME. 
WHERE IS THE MONEY TO COME FROM. 


TERE is a young man with no money, and a 
wife and child to support; he has been “ edu- 
cated a gentleman,” that is, educated for nothing in 
particular, and is suddenly thrown upon his own 
resources; he is willing to do anything, but no occn 
pation opens to him. Twice he succeeded in obtain- 
ing a position as clerk, but business grew dull, and 
he was discharged simply because he was the last 
comer; in reducing its force, the firm naturally 
wished to retain its old employés, and the wave of 
circumstances swept him out of his place with irre- 
sistible force. Every situation is over-crowded in 
the city, and our friend has no money to take him 
away and support him and his family till he can 
find employment elsewhere; he has no friends to 
help him, and he is not one of the people who always — 
fall on their feet and can invent ways of making 
money for present need. If some one would lend 
him enough to take him to the West or South he 
could depend upon his own two hands for support 
there, and would, doubtless, soon find some employ- 
ment that would enable him to repay the loan, but 
where is the necessary money to come from? This 
man might be a valuable member of society, help- 
ing forward all good works in some new town, 
where his ‘influence is sorely needed. Now all this 
good is lost, and he and his family suffer from pov- 
erty and discouragement, with no hope in this weary 
life. 

Cannot some method be devised of quietly helping 
people out of the crowded portions of our great 
country into the placesthat want them? 


The Y. M. C. A. form a chain of communication 
over our land; why should it not undertake this 
work? Cannot the Associations, which find it im- 
possible togsecure employment for all who ask it, 
recommend the applicant to some brothers who may 
report room for him, and furnish the money to take 
him to them? 3 

The loan might be'repaid to the Association receiv- 

ing the stranger, as the obligation would he less 
likely to be overlooked, and the grateful new comer 
would be bound by added ties to the best friends he 
could well have in an untried society. A system of 
repayment could readily be arranged between the 
Associations. 
. This plan will give a great deal of trouble, but it 
will do a great deal of good. The case of which I 
have spoken is not an uncommon one, and another 
phase of need is even more prevalent. 

I knew a young man who had been in prison for 
some petty theft, and came out heartily sick of it ; 
he wanted to be decent, because it was hard te do 
wrong and suffer for it, but he had never done any- 
thing really wel in his life, and his established bad 
character clung to him; nobody would employ him. 
He tried to find a new place where he could have a 
chance to be something beside ‘‘one of those Good- 
win boys,’’ but his hands wre not wanted, and he 
nothing else to offer; what should he do? He loafed 
about for some time, looking for work, and, at last, 
stole an axe that he might be able to chop wood; of 
course he was arrested for the theft, and returned 
to the prison which he had just left. What is 
this young man of twenty to do with his life’ 
It would have been sending him to sure destruc- 
tion to start him for the West in an indefinite way, 
giving him money or a ticket, and leaving him to 
his own devices, but, if he had felt that his only 
chance for help and a good fresh start lay in the Y. 
M. C. A. of his new home, he would gladly have re- 
ported himself there and followed the advice given 
him at its office. 


Such cases as this are not rare. Is it a fair infer- 
ence that our Christianity is a failure? Not at all, 
but that it is not yet in working order for the whole 
country. Can we have a Christian oversight of our 
needy classes, that shall help to bring men and 
women into their true homes? -K. E. N. 


CHILDREN’S SUNDAYS. 
BY ANNA HEATHERLEIGH. 


O we remember-yes, we do—the “discipline” 
administered by a dear parent, one Sunday 
afternoon (that was breaking the Sabbath, to our 
mind and the law of Moses!), because we didn’t 
** behave properly.”’ 

‘*Proper”’ behavior in our father’s family con- 
sisted, on week-days, in being *‘ seen and not heard ;” 
in not ‘‘ making a clutter” with playthings; in 
keeping out of the company of ‘“ tomboys”’ (the 
girls we liked best!)—and in bringing home a “ re- 
ward of merit ’’ from school. On Sundays, propriety 
was something far more difficult and solemn. Father 
came down to breakfast with several inches added 
to his face, his neck swathed in a stiff, broad, white 
cravat, his black suit and spotless linen adjusted 
with scrupulous nicety, and with a quiet movement 
and bearing which said as plainly as the tongues of 
angels could have said it, ‘‘ It is Sabbath morning, 
Anna; bring me the family bible.”’ This we always 
liked to do; for even Sunday gravity was not proof 
against parental affection; and no sooner was the 
big book laid upon father’s knee than his eyes 
lighted up and his large hand smoothed down his 
‘little daughter’s”’ hair, and a tender kiss was 
printed on her cheek which almost paid her in ad- 
vance for the deprivations of the day. 

But there is no need to tell how our parents “ be- 
haved,”’ save to say that they attended three religious 
services and performed such operations as were 
necessary to prolong existence in solemn stateliness 
and with the answer of a good conscience toward 
God. There is not the least doubt in the minds of 


us whe lived and tkrove in spite of their mistakes 
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that they were, in some such limited sense as Luke 

affirmed of Barnabas, full of the Holv Ghost and of 
faith. But then,—we were “ disciplined ” for not 
behaving properly! 

And this is the manner in which we, Willie, a boy 
of seven, and Anna, a girl of ten years, had to be- 
have. After the circle was completed by the ap- 
pearance of mother and the servants, the usual 
family worship was gone through with, with the 
addition of an extra chapter and the reading, by the 
head of the household, of the Notes and Practical 
Observations of Dr. Scott. Then a lengthy, very 
lengthy, prayer in which every doctrine of the 
Church was fully stated and every real and imagin- 
ary condition and class of men was partieularly 
mentioned. Neither at breakfast nor at the other 
meal was thereany conversation except such as per- 
tained strictly to the Sunday services. Oh, how we 
longed for the usual smile and light laugh to break 
over our mother’: face! Two solemn walks to 
church ; two long sermons impossible for little heads 
to understand; innuwherable discomforting pokes 
and pulls—almosé shakes, if our heads turned too 
far sidewise or drooped forwards, moved thereto 
by profane curiosity or carnal desire for sleep; one 
long hour in the afternoon dreading the recital of 
the catechism; and a half hour, seemingly intermi- 
nable, devoted to a struggle with the bones of the 
Shorter Westminster—ah! how did these dreary 
hours, like the wounded snake, drag their “ slow 
length along’’! .So depressing was the effect of this 
solemn routine that we came to associate everything 
dull and gloomy with Sunday. Being once ob- 
served to have on a very demure face while looking 
out upon a rainy morning, we received a sudden 
shock from hearing the mother in her usual tone 
ask her Anna to go on an errand. Anerrand? Why, 
was itnot Sunday? No, indeed, it is Friday, my 
child.” What a leap the little heart gave, as if a 
stone had been lifted off! The dark gloomy weather 
had reminded us of Heaven, the eternal Sabbath 
begun below, and it was like being made over to 
learn that we might shorten our dolorous counte- 
nanee and “‘ go of an errand.”’ 

These reminiscences are probably nov unlike those 
of many others who have had the good fortune to 
be trained ina pious family. We certainly would 
not change the grand result of that moral regimen, 
stern though it was. Of all the precious gifts which 
are involved in outward condition, exalted charac- 
ter in one’s parents is the most blessed. But many 
a gloomy dayi od many a disheartening inward 
struggle might be saved for each growing child if 
Christian parents would take some pains to make 
religion appear the joy that it is. And because 
Sundays with their religious services must represent 
to children the largest part of religion, there should 
«be special effort to make it other than a wearisome 
burden. God made the Sabbath for children, but 
man has evidently made it over for the exclusive 
use of adults. 

We are not unmindful of the great ‘“ improve- 
ments ’”’ in Sunday-School teaching, nor of the mul- 
tituge of attractive books prepared for Sunday 
reading. Haven’t we wished more than once that 
we had been born later, that we might have had 
something to read except the ‘too superstitious” 
John Bunyan? Even the literally interpreted ad- 
ventures of the Pilgrim were inadequate to fill the 
‘‘aching void ”’ of the long, long Sunday afternoon. 
But ought not the adults of a household to be will- 
ing to sacrifice a part,of their attendance to doc- 
trine for the sake of amusing the child’s moral part ? 
It is thought worth while on week-days fora parent 
or older brother or sister to suspend graver occu- 
pations in order to entertain ‘“‘the baby” with 
trifles. Is itany lessa duty to take time from ser- 
mens and reading to adapt religious truth to childish 
minds, to make it really interesting, so that the day 
shall be looked forward to with delight, and the 
hours over the Bible be a from toys and gambols, 
and not a deprivation of them ? 

How to do it! We are not bound to answer. 
Half the benefit of any method of this sort consists 
in learning. Nojone method could suit'all tempera- 
ments or degrees of education. Just as those sports 
wear best which are the simplest; just as it does the 
parent good to enter into the plays of the little ones, 
condescending lovingly to their low estate of in- 
telligence and ability ; so will the most natural and 
easy ways of imparting sacred impressions be found 
most constantly available, and the teacher will re- 
ceive spiritual quickening in the very process of 
feeding those who can only bear the milkiest of the 
pure milk of the Word. It is Christ-like to bridge 
the guif which separates us from less developed 
natures, and even as he took pains to reveal himself 
to us children of a lafger growth by a multitude of 
self-limitations ought we to forego many of our 
Sabbath privileges, when need be, in order to un- 
fold patiently to feeble comprehensions the blessed- 
ness of our walks with God. 


To sum up then, with “practical observations,”’ 
like Dr. Scott, we say: Don’t be selfish, parents, in 
the way you spend Sunday. Don’t bind little hands 
and feet, nor puzzle little heads with the scruples 
which fit your maturer selves. Give thought and 
time, yes, ‘“‘ holy time,” to translating the gospel of 
Jesus’ love into the Child’s Language with its many 
dialects of pictures, plays and stories. Remember 
that to win young hearts, or old ones, you must go 
where they are and become one with them in their 
little round of interests, and sympathy, sharing 
everything with them, taking of their sorrow and 
giving of your joy. . 


Tue Iron BAR—Hard Knocks Necessary. Here 
is a good lesson from an iron bar: 


A bar of iron, worth five dollars, worked into 
horse-shoes, is worth ten dollars and fifty cents; 
made into needles, it is worth three hundred and 
fifty-five dollars; made into pen-knife blades, it is 
worth three thousand two hundred and eighty-five 
dollars; made into balance-springs of watches, it is 
worth two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 

What a drilling the poor bar must undergo to 
reach all that! But, hammered and beaten and 
pounded and rolled and polished, how was its 
value increased! It might well have quivered and 
complained under the hard knocks it got; but 


were they not all necessary to draw out its fine 

qualities, and fit it for higher offices? And so, child- 

ren, all the drilling and training to which you are 

subjected in youth, and which often seem so h 

to you, serve to bring out your nobler and finer 
alities, and fit you for more responsible posts and 
eater usefulness in the world. 


TWO INCIDENTS IN DICK’S LIFE. 
| BY SARAH D. RAYMOND. 
ORTUNATELY it happened when all the chil- 


‘dren were in the nursery. You see it was such 
a stormy day, that even Harry, stout as he was, 
and little as he cared for cold, could not go out- 
doors. So like a good elder brother, he devoted 
himself to playing with his sisters, Lotty and Mabel. 
Little Dick, the canary-bird, was taking his usual 
recess outside of his cage, flying from one curly 
head to the other, or perching on the toilet-bottle 
to gratify his vanity in the looking-glass ; when, un- 
seen by Norah, who was busily darning the knees of 
Harry’s second-best trousers, or by the children, in- 
tent on the erection of the seventh story of Harry’s 
grand block-tower—in stole Kitty! Now, Kitty was 
regarded with affection by the warm-hearted little 
folks, but though Love is often blind to the faults 
of its beloved object, in this case, the tenderest af- 
fection could not induce these small people to re- 
pose the slightest confidence in the good intentions 
of Kitty, as far as Dick was concerned. 

Poor Dick had flown down from the toilet-bottle, 
having twisted and turned his vain little head as 
much to his satisfaction as if he had been the mostr 
beautifully curled and mustachioed young dandy. 
His bright eyes had spied some stray seeds scat- 
tered under his cage, and he had set himself to work 
to save Norah the trouble of sweeping them into 
the dust-pan. Kitty meanwhile crouched low, made 
herself as much like a snake as possible, and came 
creeping along very stealthily and quietly. Norah 
was in the midst of an ingenious rent, and was lagt to 
everything but the catehing together of the frayed 
threads; the tower was trembling under Harry’s 
nervous fingers, as he was placing a spool witha 
flag in it on the tip-top, higher than his own head ; 
and sympathetic Lotty and Mabel were holding 
their breath—when astrange sound caused Harry to 
start, and down came the work of art! | 

But the ehildren did not stop to mourn over that, 
for the sight that met the three pairs of horror- 
stricken eyes made them forget everything. There 
was little Dick fluttering in naughty Pussy’s mouth! 
Norah exclaimed, ‘‘ Murther! he’s kilt intirely!’’ 
and Lotty and Mabel screamed with fright and 
grief; but Harry, being a man of seven years, lost 
neither presence of mind nor time, but sprang to 
his pet’s assistance. Kitty, half fierce, and half 
frightened, jumped on the table, then down and 
across the floor under the big bed, followed by 
wrathful Harry. For a moment Harry thought it 
was all over for poor little Dick, for the bed was 
too low for him to creep under, and Puss would not 
stir for‘all the pokings of the blow-gun that was 
Harry’s weapon. But, quick as thought, he squeezed 
himself as flat as a plump boy could,and by dint of 
scraping and bruising his arm and shoulder, man- 
aged to reach Kitty’s tail; and oh! how he pulled 
when he did get hold! Now, Kitty felt terribly 


hurt and grieved when she felt the pain; for a. 


moment she tried to keep her position by stieking 
her claws into the carpet, but Harry pulled with 
the force of love and justice, and had nearly dragged 
her forth, when a wild desire for revenge took pos- 
session of her. She opened her jaws in order to bite 
Harry’s hand, and out dropped Dick, his feathers 
wet and broken, his strength exhausted. Kitty 
drove her sharp, white teeth into Harry’s little fat 
hand, and then, mad with pain and the overthrow 
of all her plans for a choice bird-dinner, rushed out 
of the nursery. 

Harry had borne the sharp bite without a mur- 
mur, though his blue eyes filled with tears that he 
could not keep back; but when he took up little 
Dick and saw his condition, thinking his epet was 
dying, he burst into tears. Lotty and Mabel joined 
the sad chorus, and Norah was in vain trying to 
comfort them, when mamma, having heard the 
commotion downstairs, came in. 

Mrs. West soon heard the whole story, broken as 
it was with tearsand ejaculations, and took the bird 
on her left palm to see how far he was injured. 
Little Dick was very sensible, and he had also un- 
limited faith in his kind mistress, for it was she who 
had taught him his pretty tricks, and brought him 
sugar and apple and the earliest spring chickweed. 
So he lay quite patiently, his little heart beating 
very fast from his fright and suffering, while she 
examined his wings, claws, and body, to see what 
must be<lone for him. : 

Pretty soon, to the children’s unbounded joy, she 
pronounced him all right, and told them that she 
would put him back in his cage, and when he had 
forgotten his adventure, she thought he would beas 
lively and gay as ever. Sure enough! after several 
hours of dejected hopping from one perch to another, 
and long, sad meditations on the bottom of the cage, 
Dick cleared his voice with a chirp or so, and then 
timidly essayed a feeble song; and the next morn- 
ing he woke them all as early as usual with his 
cheery trill. | 

Now this part of my story is the first incident I 
thought important enough to tell. The next isa 
still stranger history, and I hope all my young 
readers will be anxious to hear it. } 

About a week or ten days after Dick’s hair-breath 
escape, and while Harry’s sore hand was still bound 


“up with ointment that Dr. Jones had prescribed, 


the events took place that form the second of the 
two incidents in Dick’s life. 

The children had been having a perfect carnival 
in the nursery. Without really meaning to be 
mischievous, they had managed to do a great many 
wrong things. It had been a day when poor Norah, 
with all her good nature, had been fairly at her 
wits’ end, and had declared “the witches was in 
thim children !’’ Lotty, in her laudable desire to 
help mamma, had pulled a large ink-bottle upon her 
own curly pate, saturating head and clothes! While 
mamma and Norah were busy removing the marks 


ard | being also by nature a tidy little housewife, re- 


of this dreadful catastrophe, Mabel, being fired with 
zeal by the sight of so much soap and water, and |t 


moved all the doll’s furniture from her big baby- 
house, and neatly scrubbed the floors, from garret 
to kitchen, with papa’s nice new tooth-brush, using 
the hard soap with an unsparing hand! Harry, 
coming in later in the day, had added a liberal con- 
tribution to the day’s disasters, by shooting a hole 
through the glass door of the book-case with his 
blow-gun, and overturning the flower-stand, as lie 
backed out of the room in his dismay! Altogether, 
both the mistress and the nurse-maid had a:great | | 
feeling of relief and rest when the last good-nights 
were echoed faintly from the three small beds in 
the chamber beyond the nursery. 

Norah had carefully turned down the gaslight, so 
that Dick should not chirp and disturb the little 
trio of ‘*‘troublesome comforts,” had disposed a 
small towel-rack. full of aprons airing, at a safe 
distance from the grate, and had gone downto sit 
in the kitchen with Bridget. Mamma had smoothed 
her sweet face into its usual serene expression, and 
was deep in a rubber of backgammon with papa; 
and for a while everything was safe and quiet. 

Now, when Mrs. West had bought Dick of the 
bird-fancier two years ago, the man had repeated, 
over and over again, ‘‘ Splendid singer he is, ma’am; 
warranted to sing by daylight or gaslight!’’ Mrs. 
West did not think much of this at the time, but 
she soon found that the lively little fellow would 
hop and chirp all night if he saw the least spark of 
light. Often when one of the children was sick at 
night, Dick would have to be hung in another 
room, sucha singing would he keep up ! 


On this occasion Dick was deep in dreams, with 
his bright eyes closed and his saucy head snugly 


slumbers, he was suddenly waked bya light. In- 
stantly he was on two legs instead of one, and ina 
few seconds was chirping in a very lively tone. 
Thinking that a nocturnal lunch would taste good, 
he hopped down to the seed-box, and was busily en- 
gaged in eating. Brighter and brighter gleamed 
the light, and presently it attracted our wise little 
bird, so that he flew into his ring, and began a soft 
little song. But the light that pleased little Dick 
was far more dazzling than the ordinary gaslight, 
for alive coal had snapped from the midst of the 
glowing fire, and in a moment the aprons began to 
blaze! One of them falling off, lay on Mabel’s little 
heap of clothes, and these were soon on fire; the 
chair near by contained Lotty’s clothes, and just 
beyond that, through the open door, was the foot of 
Harry’s white bed. The three precious lives were 
steeped in a sound, childish slumber, while the 
hearts around which the little lives were entwined, 
were beating calmly and unconsciously in papa’s 
and mamma’s bosoms. Could nothing save them? 
Had they prayed in vain to God to watch over them 
that night and keep them from harm? Would He 
look down from heaven and see them perfsh, with- 
out stretching forth His arm to help? 


No, God did not bring this great sorrow upon our 
friends; He told little Dick to sing, louder and yet 
louder. | | 

The children, tired out with their play, slept on, 
and did not hear the friendly voice; but Mrs. West, 
downstairs, started and held her dice-box still to 
listen. ‘‘ Why don't you throw, my dear?” said her 
husband. ‘‘ Hark! George,” said she; ‘I think I 
hear Dick singing!” ‘ Well, what if he is singing?” 
“Why, he never sings unless there is a light!’ 
‘*Probably Norah is up there for some reason. 
Throw again. Doublets, [ declare! What a little 
woman you are!’”’ Soon went the game, while up- 
stairs the fire had got possession of Harry’s bed- 
clothes, and the smoke began to be very thick. 
Little Dick seemed to think something was wrong, 
but sang on bravely, and at last Mrs. West, being 
afraid he would wake the children, told her husband 
to wait until she had been up to see into the matter, 
promised him his revenge in another game, and 
ran upstairs. . 

Opening the door where her treasures were, she 
was blinded and choked by a sudden smoke. Be- 
yond, in the adjoining room she could still hear 
little Dick. She joined her voice to his, and Mr. 
West came flying upstairs, soon followed by Norah 
and Bridget and Bridget’s eousin, John Thomas, 
whom the dreadful cry of “ Fire!’’ had roused in a 
moment. 

Mrs. West, though almost: fainting with terror, 
caught up Harry, and made Norah and Bridget 
understand that Lotty and Mabel must also be 
snatched out of bed; and Mr. West, with John 
-Thomas’s help, emptied the water-pitchers and the 
pails from the bath-room near by. The little ones, 
hardly compré@fending what had taken place, were 
quickly tucked in mamma’s bed, and the two ser- 
vant-girls ran back to help fill the pails at the 
faucets. It wasall done so quickly, that it hardly 
took as long as it has taken me to write about it. 

Mamma had been very courageous until every- 
thing that she could do had be@n done, and then 
she felt her strength leave her, and sank upon the 
floor. Lotty and Mabel, after a few ineffectual at- 
tempts to ask some questions, fell fast asleep; but 
Harry had been more thoroughly aroused, and now 
suddenly asked, ‘‘ What’s the matter, mamma? why 
did you bring me into yourroom?’’ Receiving no 


again, ‘‘I thought I heard Dick singing.’’ ‘Oh, 
Harry!’’ burst out mamma, through her tears, 
“‘ Dick’s singing saved your life!’ and then she fell 
into such a passion of joyful weeping that she could 
say no more. Harry did not know why he should 
cry but cry he did, in sympathy with mamma! 
Mamma, seeing this, tried to eompose herself, and 
coming to the bed, soothed and patted her darling 
boy until he fell asleep. 

Presently papa came in, and after some more 
tears and prayers of heartfelt thanksgiving, he took 


children what a terrible danger they had escaped ; 


| how God had taken care of them, and how little 


was a very happy place for the little folks. 
had no hard lessons in arithmetic or geography. 
The nearest approach to les8ons was saying over the 
“multiplication table’@in a sort of rhyming concert 
—‘* Twice one are two, twice two are four;”’ while 
the teacher slid along the little wooden balls on the 
wire frame, to suit the words. No, but when the 
marching and singing’ were over, there were plenty 
of busy fimgers learning to sew. 


~—WILLIE P, BELL, ISoLA, MAY Brown, 


Dick was the one who had told mamma that some- 


hing was wrong. They listened with wide-open 


eyes, and this is all Harry said, ‘“‘Dick remem- 
bered that I saved his life, and now that he’s saved 
mine, I’m gladder than ever that I hung on to 
Kitty*’s tail so tight; but my! wasn’t she mad 
though ?”’ 


Papa and mamma laughed and wiped their eyes, 


and took the children in to see the blackened and 
disordered nursery. 
open folding-doors into the day-nursery, and went — 
up to the cage. Assheo 


Mamma passed through the 


ed the door, out hopped 


ittle Dick upon her finger, ak&d the grateful mother 


pressed her lips again and again upon his bright 
feathers, I can tell you, Dick had an extra-big 
lump of sugar that day; and they have loved him 
more and more every day since. 


FIVE LITTLE STITCHES. 
BY MRS. JULIA P. BALLARD. 


IVE little stitches! And they were taken 
more than twenty-five years ago. And why 


should they be remembered more than thousands of 
other stitches taken by the same fingers? I will tell 
you. 


Little Rose went to the “infant school” then. It 
They 


Rose was making blocks of patchwork—“ nine- 


tucked under his wing, when, in the midst of his | Patch,” her mother called it. You all know what 
that is. Rose’s mother cut the small squares and 


basted them neatly for Rose to sew ‘‘ over and over,” 
one block a day. And it was Rose’s special delight 
to show her mother the neatly finished block each 
night, and be able to say, “1 did it all myself.” One 
warm June day Rose found her needle rather dull, 
and the new pink chintz so hard to sew; her fingers 
trembled, when she came to where the four corners 
met, and she tried in vain, with her little thimble- 
less finger, to push the needle through so many 
thicknesses of cloth. She looked at the little girl 
who sat next her on the long bench—an older girl 
than Rose by two years, and rich in the possession 
of a ‘real silver’ thimble. Rose passed the block to 
Pogue (a curious name, but her very own, and it. 
rhymed with her sur-name, too), and motioned to 
the little hard corner, touching her thimble and 
nodding and winking significantly. Pogue under- 
stood, and taking the nine-patch sewed very neatly 
over the hard place—Rose watching carefully lest 
she should do too much. One, two, three, four, five 
stitches, and oh, so neatly done! Rose bowed and 
smiled her thanks, and putin astitch or two as neatly 
as possible next to the “five,” when She stopped in 
dismay at a thought that popped into her conscien- 
tious little head. “I can’t tell mother I did it all 
myself.”” It would havestaken away half her plea~ 
sure not to be able to say this. And yet it was so 
very little—only just five stitches! ‘I needn’t mind 
that,’’ came the temptation, ‘I can say I did it my- 
self, for that’s almost nothing.” ‘But it ig help,’’ 
another voice said, ‘‘and you’d better say ‘I did it 
nearly all.’”? But Rose couldn’t make up her mind 
to say this. Her mother would be sure to think if 
Pogue sewed any of it, likely she made half the 
block, at leastone seam across. So you see it was a 
real struggle. And how do you suppose she settled 
it? After looking at it about as long as it has taken 
me to tell you this, Rose unthreaded her needle and 
very deliberately picked out those five stitches, and 
then went to work and sewed them over herself. 
And she is glad to-day that she did. Not because it 
might not have been foolish for her to be so anxious 
about the credit of doing the work all herself—mo ; 
but because it was her first resistance to the tempt- 
ation to tell a falsehood! And resisting once always 
makes it easier to resist again. So Ido not think 
Rose ever told a deliberate falsehood since that day 
when she came so near making a black spot in her 
memory instead of a bright one. Does any little 
girl think Rose made too much of such a Little thing ? 
Oh, no. It is just as much stealing to take five pen- 
nies from another’s purse as five dollars, and it 
would have been as muck a falsehood for Rose to 
have left Pogue’s five little stitches in her work and 
said she “did it all,” as if Pogue had sewed half the 
block, and she had said the same thing. And Rose 
knew it, and is glad to-day, as she wasthen, that if 
she must have credit for doing all the work she 
picked out those “five little stitches.”’ 


PUZZLES. 
BIBLICAL SQUARE WORDS. 

No. 1. 
A Syriac word addressed to a superior. 
An idol destroyed by Jehu. 
A present sent from Jacob to Joseph. 
Deeds of charity. 

No. 2. 


. A favorite flower. 

. A prince of Midian. 

A city given for ransom. 

A mount where Joshua built an altar. 
A SMALL BOUQUET. 


1, Wide bono: 2. To live; 3. Read broils; 4. Lowe snuf 


[sOLA. 


"SOLA. 


immediate answer, he sat up in bed, and began — pin tonic pslow; 7. Napsogrand; 8. Doif 


V. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in frost but not in ice; 
My second is in splendid but not in nice; 
My third is in ground but not in land; 
My fourth is in finger but not in hand: 
My fifth is in sun but not in stars; 
My sixth is in engine but not in cars; 
My whole israpidly drawing near. 
Rost. P. \W CKEMAN. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 18 
Seriptural En .—Oh! that men wduld praise tae Lord for 


his goodness!—HAT, WILLIE P. BELL, IsOLa, H. BABTHENICK, 
MAY B 


ROWN 
Geographical Questions.—1, Sable; 2,Ann; 3,Clea 4,Race; 
ood: Hope; 6, Charles; 7, Horn; 8, Look out.~ AAT, . 


MAY BROWN. 


Harry up to the spare room, while mamma had her] Charades.—1, Undermine; 2, By play; 3, Over rule Hal-i-but; 
two little daughters with her in her bed all that|* Sparrow Han 
long night. In the morning, papa told his little ie * ba L 
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NEXT WEER’S CALENDAR. 
Thursday, Feb. 2. (Purification B.V.M.) 
Sunday, Feb. 5 (Septuagesima.) 
Tuesday, Feb 7. 
Disciples of Christ....Indiana Sunday School Conf..... Bedford. 
Wednesday, Feb. S. 

Christian ....Michigan State Conference... .Romeo. 


CHURCHES ORGANIZED. 


Baptist. Gaines, Mich.. ..15members..Jan. 3 
ditto ........ Pleasanton, Zone secs Jan. 12 

ditto .-eee- (Free Will) Tuscarora, Pa. on Jan. 

Presbyterian ie F Hackberry, Kans,. .-12 members..Jan. 9 

STONES LAID. 

Pres. (South)...... Clifton a Dec. 31 
Prot. Episc.......- “Mich.” Nov. — 
CHURCHES DEDICATED. 

ditto. North Bhlertea, Mass.. Jan. 17 

Christian ........ Jan. 9 
mro, Wis. Jan. ll 

Disci les ' Daleville Ind.. ee 1 
G allatin Ten 5 

Gitto. Girard, —_ 

ditto. (Afr.)..... Whitewater, Jan. 

Lutheran Evang...St. Paul, Minn. (Norwegian) -Dec. 4 

Reformed (Ger)....Canaan, Ohio.. . Dec. 
Farmersville, Ohio... wan. 1 
ditto. y, low Jan. 8 

Unitarian ........ ‘Louisville. ..Jan,. 15 

Universalist;.. Huntington, Jan. 

ditto. Jan. 12 

LOSSES. 
Prot. EPpisc. ...Newbern, N. C., (Fire).... eee 10 


HOME NOTES. 


SF eee Chicago Bible Society has 100 agents at 

work in the different school district of the 
city. Last year 20,000 books were distributed. Some 
ten thousand families were visited, of whom nearly 
a fourth were without the sacred volume. 


— The Congregationalist says of the New En- 
gland ministers of its denomination, who are with- 
out a stated charge, that the Boston office where 
temporary Sunday engagements are affected, 
‘‘finds the supply of clergymen every Saturday in 
the year, on an average, about twice as great as the 
demand.’’ Indeed ‘“‘itis not unfrequently the case 
that ministers who would be glad to preach, who 
know how to preach well, and who need the pay to 
meet their current expenses, find themselves with- 
out a pulpit.”’ 


— At Topeka, Kansas, the rector of the Episco- 
pal Church invited the pastors of all the other 
churches to unite with him in a prayer-meeting on 
the last day of 1870. Six clergymen responded, each 
taking part, reading or extemporizing prayers as he 
chose. 


— Father Phelan of the Western Watchman 
threatens the Demacratic party of Missouri that if 
it does not codperate with the Catholics in reérgan- 
_izing the public school system on a basis of Bible 
exclusion, it will discover its mistake in the next 
State election. 


— Eleven Presbyterian Churches have been 
organized in Western Iowa since 1868. The Neosho 
and Humboldt Presbyteries in Kansas were organ- 
ized but three years ago, with five members each 
They now have thirty-one ministers, forty-one 
churches, and about one thousand members. 


—The Western Methodist (South) has a Phila- 
delphia correspondent who writes: _ 


**As to the matter of the Gulf States having churches 
built of logs, windowless and fireless, I do not know that 
we are any better off. I addressed a congregation two 
weeks ago, in a thriving village within thirteen miles of this 
great city; the assemblage was in a kitchen ; and while I was 
speaking, one of the old hats, which served for a pane, blew 
out of the window; the cab sage was on the stove boiling, 
and its aroma and steam mide a mist so dense that we could 
scarcely see each other’s faces—and this, too, was a Method- 
ist congregation. I will show him scores of places within a 
circuit of fifty miles of this city, quite as badly off; here, 
too, where there are one hundred people to where there 
is one individual in the Gulf States, and I stand ready at 
any time to prove its truth.” 


— In the Congregational form of worship, a 


certain danger lurks in giving the society a right to eh 


vote upon the question of a new pastor. Thus the 
Christian Herald tells a painful story of an Ala- 
bama Baptist Church, in whose pulpit a vacancy oc-. 
curred. A meeting was called and ‘‘a number o 
persons present who were not members of t 


church were invited to vote with the membeys: } 


Two ministers were nominated, one a decided Bap- 
tist, the other an avowed open-communionist. On 
the counting of the ballot, it was found that the 
open-communion man was elected—elected by 
Pedobaptist votes !”’ 


—Wm. Wheeler, an Evangelist, in the employ of 
the Disciples of Christ, whose district is the North- 
western wilds of Indiana, during 1870, rode 2,230 
miles on horseback and preached 273 times. The 
previous year, he walked 1,857 miles in pursuit of 
his calling. 

— The Treasury of the Methodist Episcopal 
Mission Society showed a deficit, last December, of 
$115,¢56. A strong call has been issued from the 
Mission rooms urging the denomination to a contri- 
bution of not less than a million of dollars. 


— On the 7th ult. the Rev. Ira Mills, a Baptist 
missionary preacher, who had lived for nearly 
thirty-eight years a hermit-life in a cave near 
Utica, Ill., was fatally burned by his clothing taking 
fire. He was seventy-five years of age, and had 
been supported in part by a Massachusetts Society. 


— The African Methodist Episcopal Book Con- 
cern in Philadelphia appears to be a success, The 


| first catch your fish, and then —— 


26 | still continues despite the recent attempt at a com- 


organ of the body says: ‘‘Our shelves are wéll sup- 
plied with our own publications, bymn books, and 
disciplines. The Christian Recorder has been issued 
regularly every week since June, 1869. Eight thou- 
sand five hundred copies of our Sunday-school 
paper, The Child’s Recorder, are issued monthly. 
Four hundred and fifty dollars have been paid on 
indebtedness, near one thousand dollars paid on the 
purchase of the Book Concern property, and legal 
papers are in our possession that on the payment of 
the balance, which is about two thousand dollars, 
the property will be ours.”’ 


— The announcement that a Dr. Pownall, of 
Sand Hill, Ky., was drowned recently, while being 
baptized by the Rev. H. B. Taylor, created con- 
siderable excitement among our Western religious 
exchanges, some of them seeming disposed to em- 
ploy it as an anti-immersion argument. Now comes 
the news that no accident happened and that the 
Doctor is in a fine sanitary — _ Wherefore, 


— At Freeport, in the Methodist 
Church a strange incident is narrated as having 
recently taken place. The pastor was absent, and 
Joseph Cary led the prayer meeting. ‘‘ He opened 
the meeting with a fervent prayer, and urged the 
church to improve the high privilege of addressing 
a throne of grace. The meeting ‘dragged’ alittle 
despite the goodly number in attendance. Aftera 
season, Bro. Cary prayed the second time, some- 
thing unusual with him. He then arose and spoke 
of the Christians, and said that some great generals 
had occasionally suffered defeat ; ‘but,’ shouted he, 
‘ glory to God! the Christian is always triumphant.’ 
The words were Biche uttered when he fell to the 
floor dead.”’ 


— The trouble in the Methodist Book Concern 


promise. No investigation has been made in the 
direction where suspicion Jurks. Dr. Lanahan re- 
fuses to withdraw his original charges, while the 
gentlemen who brought the rebutting charges 
against the Assistant Agent, have published a card 
to the effect that they shall maintain their former 
position, unless Dr. Lanahan retracts his imputa- 
tions. 

—It is reported, upon authority, to which the 

piscopalian gives credence, that influential mem- 
bers of the dramatic profession, irritated at the con- 
duct of Rev. Mr. Sabine, are busily engaged in 
raising a fund wherewith to provide a church 
edifice of theirown. The date of the laying of the 
corner stone has not yet been promulgated. 


HOME CH URCHES. 


hg DR. EWER writes to the Church Weekly 

that he is the constant recipient of letters 
from the West and elsewhere inquiring if he has 
‘“‘abandoned’”’ his ‘‘recent extreme views.’ To 
these correspondents he replies as follows: ‘I st‘ll 
hold, without a shadow of variableness, the said 
‘extreme views,’ both Doctrinal and Ritualistic, 
with which I have been identified, and I ever 
pray for their ascendency in the Church. Not long 
since the Bishop of the Diocese inhibited the use of 
certain Ritual observances. In common with the 
rest of the Catholic Clergy of this city I obeyed his 
Episcopal command; and it is possible that such 
obedience may have given rise to the false report 
above mentioned. I simply decline to accept the 
responsibility, or be answerable for the results, of 
changes which are totally contrary to my convic- 
tions, but which it has been out of my power to 
control. And I certainly have a right to protest 
against any such changes being taken as evidence 
that I have swerved a hair’s breadth from the Cath- 
olic views I have heretofore maintained. 


The Lutheran Church has three general mis- 
sionary enterprises, viz.: Home and Foreign Mis- 
sions and Beneficiary Education. With the exception 
of East Pennsylvania, a table of synods has been 
prepared witha statement of the average contribu- 
tions of each communicant, and a comparison of 
1870 with 1868. It will be seen by an examination of 
the figures that some of the synods are not at all too 
free in their charities. 


verage Gain or 
Total from each loss since 
Synod. amount. communicant. 1868 

Southern Illinois. .-..$ 499.13 -4 cents gain of 4 
Central Illinois .--.. 179.50 6 
Northern Illinois.... 343.28 Pie loss of 9 
Northern Indiana. gain ef 5 
161.75 = 21 
Wranckean ..-.-----. 730.34 00 

‘All han 9 “ae ee 
2064.97 gain of 14 
Iowa - 345.31 23 
Susquehanna. 1°44.62 — 
Wittenberg -.....--.. 1769.07 4 
Maryland.... -.-.---- 6250 
Olive Branch.....-.-.- 685. 35 
New Jersey--...----- 1256. 62 
New York ......&. 3143.38 $1.36 


At the last General Synod of the German Re- 
formed Church, two amendments to the constitution 
were submitted to the several Classes. The one pro- 
vides for the organization of German Classes and 
Synods, upon territory occupied at the same time by 
English Classes and Synods, and the other, for a 
change of the ratio of representation of the Classes 
in the General Synod. The Reformed Church Mes- 
senger after a careful scrutiny of the field thinks 
that the first amendment has been carried. ‘In the 
Eastern Synod,” it says, ‘ not a single Classis, as far 
as we could ascertain, voted againstit. It is true 
that several of the Classes, judging from the reported 
proceedings, omitted to vote upon the question. As 
there appears to be, in no case, any difficulty con- 
nected with the question assigned as the cause of the 
omission, these Classes, according to the provisions 
of the Constitution, are to be regarded as voting in 
favor of the measure. The same unanimity char- 
acterizes the action of the Classes connected with 
the Synods of Pittsburgh and the North West. In 


the Synod of Ohio and adjacent States, a few of the, 


Classes voted against the measure; and it is some- 
what significant, that the most prominent among 
this small opposition, are the Tiffin and Miami 
Classes. Our German brethren can learn from this 
result to what quarter they are to look for their real 
friends. In regard to the fate of the other amend- 
ment, the result is involved in uncertainty. The 
vote appears to be so close that the reality cannot 
well be ascertained, until the subject is closely 
scrutinized by the General Synod.”’ 


Shall the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church be elected for short terms? The Pittsburg 
Christian Advocate raises this question, and main- 
tains the affirmative. It calls attention to the fact 
that Wesley always regarded bishops as nothing 
more than elders or presbyters. ‘ But this theory,”’ 
it continues, ‘‘is challenged and contradicted by our 
practice. In our forms and rituals we make bishops 
a distinct order from that of elders or presbyters—a 
superior order. Our ordination of them will bear 
no other interpretation. It implies a third order. 
And thus our practice is in conflict with our Scrip- 
tural theory. We can only correct it by expunging 
from our Book of Discipline the whole ordination 
service for bishops.’’ The result of the existing 
system is thus stated: ‘‘The bishops, left to select 
their own fields of labor and place of residence, 
have gathered numerously along the Atlantic sea- 
board, and left the western slope of the Alleghenies, 
the great Mississippi Valley, and all States and Ter- 
ritories still farther west ward, comparatively des- 
titute of Episcopal labors. The remedy for this is, 
without interfering with the General Superintend- 
ency, to divide the work into episcopal districts, 
and have the General Conference appoint the bish- 
ops to these districts revising the assignments quad- 
rennially. This alone will bring about a fair dis- 
tribution of Episcopal officers through the Church.”’ 
But in addition to this it is urged thata quadrennial 
pe cal election of Bishops, adopting the same 
methods of rotation as are in force in the lesser 
Offices of the Church, would be highly salutary. 
‘“* We have witnessed an occasional exercise of Epis- 


copal prerogatives that seemed fraught with grave |. 


consequences to our future. In nothing has this 
been plainer than in ministerial appointments,made 


by our bishops against the expressed wishes, pe- 


titions, protests of annual conferences.’”’ Moreever 
the editor believes that: ‘‘A periodically elective 
Episcopacy will, more than a life-estate Episcopacy, 
tend to preserve and perpetuate the simplicity of 
Methodism. Our Episcopacy as now administered, 
aside from its presidency in annual conferences, 
touches our people only in the wealthiest congrega- 
tions and in the more influential centers of the 
population. Thinly peopled communities and feeble 
societies, though contributing their due proportion 
towards its support, are but little benefited by its 
immediate ministries. Yet in an eminent sense we 
are of the people; our mission is among the masses; 
and we need such revision and modification.of our 
Episcopacy as will diffuse the benefits of its im- 
mediate ministry equally among all classes.”” The 
Christian Advocate further hints that the bishops 
should no longer be a burden on the Book Concern 
but ought to be supported by the people. 


The Protestant Episcopal Society for the Pro- 
motion of Christianity Among the Jews heki its an- 
niversary meeting in Philadelphia on the 23d inst. 
A severe snow-storm prevailed during the day and 
the audience was, therefore, very small. Rev. Lewis 
C. Newman, the Society’s missionary, gave the fol- 
lowing resume of the year’s proceedings: ‘ Visits 
paid from Jan. 1870, to Jan. 1871, 237, number of per- 
sons addressed during missionary journeys 134, visits 
received 109, excluding 62 visits from 28 converts, 
officiated 83 times, preached 73 times, administered 
the Holy Communion 8 times, baptized 4 adults and 
3 infants, funerals 2, distributed 13 Bibles, Penta- 
teuchs with Haphtoras and Messianic selections of 
prophecies 23, Hebrew New Testaments 18, parts of 
New Testaments 15, Pilgrim’s Progress in Hebrew 5, 
Book of Common Prayer 8, in Hebrew 8, old Bath 
in Hebrew 5, and some 18,000 pages of tracts.’’ In 
the performance of his duties he visited Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston, Washington, Baltimore, Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit, Chicago, Hamilton, Toronto and 
London in the British Provinces. *‘ Thirty-four sons 
and daughters of Israel’’ have been converted to 
Episcopacy since the foundation of the society. Of 
these, four were added during 1870. 


The Baptist Church South regards with eye 
askant the recent efforts of the Northern Publica- 
tion Society to push their books upon its own proper 
domain. Great excitement lately prevailed in Texas 
on account of the introduction of a book printed 
by the Northern Baptists, in which the death of 
President Lincoln was described as a foul assassina- 
tion. The Memphis Baptist cries out to its brethren 
to stop the encroaching evil. Missouri has already 
been won over. ‘‘ The Northern Publication Society 
has commenced its work in Arkansas, is sustaining 
one or more colporteurs to circulate its publications, 
and intends by this means, and by money, to divorce 
the State from the Convention. It has recently 
started its men to work in Kentucky, and we hear 
it is bidding for a popular Southern minister to open 
a branch in Richmond—to control the East.’’ The 
capital of Virginia appears to have almost surrend- 
ered to the enemy. ‘Bro. Teasdale,’’ we are told, 
‘*has repeatedly visited that city to raise funds to 
sustain a Sunday-school missionary, but failed, and 
among all the churches of that city, with their two 
or three thousand Sunday-school scholars, only 220 
copies of Kind Words are taken, and by the Sunday- 
school of the First Church none. The North, in its 
extreme kindness toward the South, is willing to 
run its religious affairs without the expense of the 
Southern Baptist Convention! !’’ 


— The Methodist Church Extension Society is 
doing a good work. It was first organized in 1864. 
In 1869, according to Dr. Fowler’s report, it raised 
by collection about $60,000,‘and for the Loan Fund 
about $114.000 on subscription ; aiding 79 churches in 


about 26 States and territories. In 1870the subscrip- 
tions were over $100,000, furnishing help to 170 
churches in 36 different States and territories, ex- 
tending from Maine to California, from the Lakes to 
the Gulf. Even $50 has been found sufficient to ob- 
tain a church accommodating 300 people, ‘‘ Reporte 
from seven charges show that the investment given 
by donation and loan, $1,417.67, secures $11,429 worth 
of church property, makes seatings for 2,140, and 
homes for 727 members, with 174 probationers, hav- 
ing 122 conversions and 225 additions to the churches 
in the year.”’ 


FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


Quakers of England complain bitterly of 
the compulsory fines to which they have been © 
subjected in support of the Established Church. 
Although they are really asmall and unimportant 
body, it-is claimed that since the beginning of the 
last century they have been forced to pay not less 
than six million dollars. How the system works is 
illustrated by two comparatively minor cases, 
which a Mr. George Tatham publishes in the Leeds 
Mercury: 

The Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral Church of Christ in Ox- 
ford, through their attorney or agent, William Paver, of Peck- 
field, Milford Junction, have, during 1870, made the following 
claims, which they have enforced by distress warrants upon the 
respective parties: 


On Mary Ann Hewitson and Hannah Hewitson, of 
Headingsley : 


£s. d. 
For two years’ rent charge in lieu of rectorial tithes....0 13 9 
tated in the warrant to be.. 616 3 
Man in possess sion one day.. 
By the same parties and under the same circumstance 
=. ohn Wood, Mark’s-buildings, Woodhouse. 
£34 
For two years’ rent charge in lieu of rectorial tithes......0 6 8 
0 2 3 
8 8 ll 
0 0 


For this was taken a mancenny hat stand, value.. 
Sold for, as stated, £1 16s. 


The Baptist Handbook has just appeared in 
London. Its general summary of the a of 
1870 is as follows: 


EUROPE. 

Great 2 5 

Denmark 

rance.. caps 13.500 
erman 

i 90 

Norwa eee eee eevee 1 133 

Russia yen 4 1,186 

Turkey. eee 1 120 

ASIA 

India (327 stations). 35 2,899 

AFRICA 
Cape Colony.. 5 350 
AMERICA 

Canada.. 17,042 

Nova Scotia, New Brunswick..... 304 27,905 

AUSTRALASIA. 

New South 22 728 
ueensland.... ee ee 201 

New 9 478 

Tasmania 6 


Since 1869 there has been a falling off in Efgiland 
and Ireland of 3,810 members. The Londox Baptist 
Association, in commenting upon this fa¢t, attrib- 
utes the difference of figures, not to any real loss 
but to inexactness in the Church reports of pre- 
vious years. The churches are thus distributed: 
1,910 in England, 511 in Wales, 110 in Scotland, and 
37 in Ireland. Altogether there are 1,990 Baptist 
ministers, of whom 55 are in Scotland, and 25 jn Ire- 
land, and of these no fewer than 436 are without a 
charge—against 403 last year. The total number of 
chapels is 3,093; Sunday scholars, 307,159. Including 
those in the United States ; there are 15,879 Baptist 
Churches, and 1,382,024 members. 


Pope Pius the Ninth has at last been “ inter- 
viewed” by an American correspondent in the 
interest of the N. Y. World, although the facts and 
opinions elicited are in beggarly proportion to the 
space devoted to them in the columns of our co- 
temporary. His Holiness spoke in Italian, of which 
the journalistic interviewer had but a feeble knowl- 
edge, so that whatever of unguarded speech may 
have been uttered was duly filtered and edited by 
Monsignore Nardi, auditor of the Rota, who acted 
asinterpreter. The Pppe claims that he is virtually 
a prisoner. Should he ap in the Piazza San 
Pietro he would be subj to contemptuous 
treatment on the part of the royal troops and the 
populace. This might be in disregard to orders from 
Florence; but the results would remain the same 
Several of the Swiss guards have been imprisoned 
simply for thus appearing on a public plaza. The 
Encyclican has been arbitrarily suppressed. At- 
tempts have been made to search persons carrying 
letters to the Vatican. The majority of the citizens 
of Rome and of the States of the Church are not op- 
pened to the Pope. e plebisctie was a mockery. 

will descend,”’ said his Holiness, to some details 

uich are furnished me, and which you can verify 
by turther inquiries among those who are person- 
ally cognizant of the facts. The facchino of one hotel 
put five tickets into the urn, and many others were 
permitted to follow his —_— with impunity; 
while those who came at the head of deputations 
were allowed to deposit as many votes as they chose. 
No lists were prepared, and no names were signed 
to the voting papers. Nobody could vote‘No!’ — 
without being intimidated by the presence of revo- 
lutionists deeply interested in the election resulting 
in favor of the Sis. All the nobility and the educated 
classes voluntarily abstained from voting, as, indeed, 
did all who were devoted tomy person. One man 
who was directed to distribute one hundred tickets 
in twelve urns only succeeded in depositing eighty- 
one of them; and Padre Secchi (the renowned as- 
tronomer, of whom you have heard) has calculated 


that it would be impossible to place in twelve urns 
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41,000 tickets in the few bours during which the 
poll remained open. A large proportion of the 
voters were s0-called ‘political exiles,’ whom no 
one remembered to have been in Rome before, and 
who were provided gratuitously with railway 
tickets from Florence and other places in Italy.” 
The adherents of the Pope have generally remained 
faithful. ‘‘Out of twenty-six individuals employed 
in the exchequer department, only four took the 
oath of allegiance to Victor Emmanuel. Again, 
out of 560 persons employed in another department, 
only sixty-five took the oath; and altogether, out of 
1,200 employes, no more than 100 took it. The Papal 
government, it may be remarked, exacted no oath 


from any of its employes, except those who were} 


prelates. The Roman nobility, with few excep- 
tions, proved their ardent devotion to my person, 
and even of those who had given in their adhesion 
to the new order of things, two—Duke Massimo 
and Prince Doria—refused to take the oath.’’ Upon 
the one real point of interest—the question of 
possible compromise between the Sovereign Pontiff 
and the King of ltaly—“ a gignificant reticence was 
maintained.”’ 


News of the Week. 


HOME. 


ONGRESS.—The morning hour of Tuesday, 
Jan. 24th, was occupied in debating the House 
substitute for the bill for a territorial government 
for the District of Columbia. The matter was finally 
referred to a committee of conference. Ten thousand 
dollars were appropriated for the Southern Investi- 
gating Committee, and Mr. Trumbull’s Civil Service 
Reform Bill occupied the remainder of the day. 
Wednesday was devoted to a discussion, not to term 
it a quarrel between the New York Senators, apart 
from which the only notable event was the admis- 
sion of General Frank Blair as Senator from Mis- 
souri. The income tax was repealed on Thursday by 
a close vote (26 to 25), twenty-one Senators being 
absent. On Friday the Senate Chamber was crowded 
in anticipation of Carl Schurz’ speech in favor of 
Civil Service Reform. The speech was avery com- 
plete éxposé of the evils of the present system, but 
did not answer the arguments of the opposition 
with that thoroughness which wasexpected. In the 
House the land speculation schemes were spiritedly 
attacked on Thursday, but nothing of general in- 
terest occurred until Friday when it was proposed 
by Mr. Hooper, Chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, to return the Senate bill for the repeal 
of the income tax, on the ground that it is arevenue 
measure and should therefore have originated in 
the House in accordance with that section of the 
Constitution which provides thatall bills for raising 
revenue should originate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, permitting the Senate only to propose or 
concurin amendments. The Democrats generally 
voted against this view of the case, but the bill was 
sent back by a very decided. majority. This action 
of the House probably endangers the prospects of 
repeal, asa full vote in the Senate may give a differ- 
ent result from that obtained on Thursday. The 
Senate will undoubtedly argue that a bill which 
reduces the revenue does not come under the restric- 
tion quoted. One of the “ land grab ”’ schemes came 
up after this episode and some very telling speeches 
were made, but no vote was reached. The general 
debate on Saturday was rather more partizan, and 
consequently more spicy than usual, including in 
its range |the revenue, the tariff, military interfer- 
ence in elections, the Alabama Claims, etc., etc. 

A table prepared by the Census Bureau gives 
the total population of the United States as 38,538,- 
180. All the States excepting Maine and New 
Hampshire, and all the Territories excepting New 
Mexico,have increased, the total gain per cent. 
being 26. The greatest gain (519°7) is in Nevada, 
accounted for by the rush to the gold mines, while 
the decrease in New Mexico and the slight increase 
in other Territories is due to subdivisions and the 
formation of new Territories. The returns from 
which these figures are prepared are complete, ex- 
cept for some unimportant Southern districts. 


Governor Hoffman has done some good and 
some bad things since his inauguration, and we are 
happy to chronicle his late message to the State 
Senate as among the acts which are to be placed to 
his credit, hoping that the very wholesome truths 
which it contains may have all the weight which 
they deserve. Some of the Republican journals 
are disposed to sneer at what they are pleased to 
term the Governor’s well feigned astonishment at 
the sudden discovery that election frauds in this 
State are the rule rather than the exception, inti- 
mating that the high moral tone assumed in the 
message is humbug of the baldest character. We 
are, however, inclined to give the Governor the 
benefit of every possible doubt, and believe that he 
means what he says until the contrary,is proved. 
We quote a few paragraphs as samples of the mes- 
sage: “Intelligent and fair-minded men of all par- 
- ties agree that one of the greatest evils of the time, 
connected with elections, is the corrupt use of money 
to influence the votes of electors. All laws and 
measures which aim at establishing purity in elec- 
tions will fail in their purpose if they fall short of 
reaching this great evil. Registry laws, no matter 
how stringent, do not prove effective. No power 
can guard the ballot-boxes to any purpose if the 
men whose constitutional privilege it is to vote are 
to be influenced in the exercise of that privilege by 
the corrupt use of money. * * * In all countries 
the purchase and sale of offices, civil or military, is 
prolific of evil. In a republic like ours the purchase 
and sale of voters and of votes endangers the whole 
organization and structure ofthe government. It 
cannot be disputed that all through the State, nomi- 
nations to office, federal and State, are often be- 
stowed upon men for the reason, and the only 
reason, that they will indulge in lavish expenditure 


doubtless, be made,on the part of the officers to 


of money to secure success, Money, not merit, se- 
maintain the truce. 


cures nominations and controls results. * * * Itis far 


Scientific & Sanitary. 


more important to punish the men who tempt and 
corrupt than him who, being tempted, yields and 
falls.” The Governor concludes by quoting a proposed 
aimendment to the State Constitution, which was 
passed in 1853 by both Houses, but was disapproved 


Regarding the Constituent Assembly which is 
is to meet at Bordeaux, all is uncertain. It is as- 
sumed on the one hand that the old Assembly wil! 
be recalled, and on the other that a new election 
be ordered at once. It is difficult to say which oj 


by the succeeding Legislature. He recommends that 
this resolution which is designed to prevent Election 
frauds, be passed at once, with such modifications as 
may seem proper, and itis certainly satisfactory to 
learn that the Tammany leaders are quite dissatisfied 
with the Governor’s action. 


The history of the past few weeks points to the 
necessity of some legislative action in respect to Life 
Insurance companies, several of which have failed 
in a rather startling manner. The enormous growth 
of the life-insurance business has caused the adoption 
of very strict laws and systems of inspection, in New 
York and Massachusetts, and it has been generally 
supposed that policy-holders were secure against 
loss. Itseems, however, thatin one way and anoth- 
er some of the younger and more rash companies 
have evaded their obligations to such an extent that 
the State Superintendent has felt obliged, under the 
laws, to take charge of their affairs. Most of the 
older companies are in a highly prosperous condition, 
and policy-holders in such corporations need feel no 
anxiety. The younger companies have been forcea 
by competition into reckless expenditures, in order 
to secure business, and are now unable to carry their 
self-imposed loads any longer. 


The hope which we expressed not long since that 
steamboat disasters on the Mississippi had cul- 
minated in the burning of the McGill was prem- 
ature, for we havea still more terrible accident in 
the loss of the*W. R. Arthur. This boat burst her 
boilers on the night of the 27th ultimo, near Mem- 
phis, took fire, and burned until the bow sank. The 
captain and some of the more self-possessed — 
sengers seem to have done well in putting out the 
fire, but in the panic which followed the explosion 
many of the passengers and crew rushed down the 
forward stairs and were swept off by the current as 
the bows sank. Probably upwards of sixty persons 
lost their lives. 


= 


FOREIGN. 


yas week the attention of the civilized world 
centers upon the capitwlation of Paris, an 
event, whatever the certainty with which it has 
been anticipated, possessing in the moment of its 
realization an interest which eclipses all outside 
affairs. The facts of the caseas they are transmitted 
by telegraph, are briefly as follows: After the Ger- 
man victories, which we noticed last week, and 
which subsequent dispatches confirmed with ad- 
ditional particulars favorable in every case to the 
German armies, the Parisian authorities seem to 
have reluctantly decided that further resistance, if 
possible, was not advisable, and accordingly sent 
M. Jules Favre to Versailles with instructions to 
negociate for immediate capitulation. The growing 
unpopularity, as well as the alleged illness of 
Trochu, probably hastened this action, and he had 
already been superseded in command by General 
Vinoy, when serious demonstrations of violence on 
the part-of the Parisian mob, hastened the crisis. 
These demonstrations were the work of the “‘irrec- 
oncilables’’ who liberated some of their favorites, 
such as Flourens, from the prisons where the Come 
mittee of Defense had placed them for safe-keep-. 
ing, and the rioters were only dispersed by the fire 
of the soldiery. The interview of M. Favre with 
Bismarck took place on ‘the 2th ult., the terms 
at first proposed by the French being that the 
garrison should leave Paris with the honors of 
war. This was, of course, promptly rejected by 
Bismarck who, it is asserted, demanded an uncon- 


ditional surrender with certain stipulations re- 


garding Alsace, Lorraine and Champagne, which 
as yet lack confirmation. An official telegram from 
the United States Consul at London says : 

“The German Ambassador here has officially informed 
me that the capitulation of all the Paris forts, and an arm- 
istice of three weeks by land and sea, was signed about 8& 

o’clock last evening, at Versailles, by Count Bismarck an 
Jules Favre. The Army of Paris will remain prisoners of 
war in the city, but it is not known whether they are to be 
disarmed or not. No details hare yet been received. Count 
Bernstorff thinks it an important fact that,the armistice 
extends over the sea, and that it should be made known as 
widely as possible.”’ 

Other dispatches state that the National Guard 
alone will retain its arms and will be responsible 
for good order in the city. The Germans have 
already occupied the forts, and the city will be fur- 
nished with provisions as soon as the Regulars and 
the Mobiles have laid down their arms. 


Such are the facts which immediately concern “do 


the capital and its garrison. The cessation of hos- 
tilities will, however, extend over the whole of 


France, and Kaiser Wilhelm telegraphs to Berlin that | .., 


the National Assembly will meet at Bordeaux in a 
fortnight, all the armies in the field retaining their 
arnfs, and regarding as neutral the ground be- 
tween the opposing lines. The situation, according 
to the latest information, is as follows: Bourbaki, 
after his signal defeat at Belfort, attempted to re- 
treat toward Lyons, in dangerous proximity to the 
Swiss frontier, but was intercepted by General 
Manteuffel, so that the capture of his entire army 
was considered certain. North of Paris the Ger- 


mans are concentrated at St. Quentin and Amiens, Fea 
while General” Faidherbe is at Dunkirk making | 


preparation for the defence of the town. Thearmy 
of the Loire under General Chanzy was in full re- 
treat when last heard from, but is probably so 
shattered that it is hard to ascertain ite present 

ition. A French force is fortifying itself at 
Baie and Rouen. Dieppe and the adjacent terri- 
tory are held by the Germans who are collecting 
cattle and stores to be forwarded to Paris for the 
relief of its inhabitants. Local disagreements, and 
| perhaps skirmishes are to be expected between the | Mil 


-|unjustly, malcontents everywhere 


these plans would be most acceptable to France, 
under the circumstances. The Old Assembly cer- 
tainly would not satisfy the Liberals, and even sup- 
posing a tolerably fair election to be possible under 
German occupation, itis easy to see that justly or 
would find 
abundant cause for complaint. Alsace and Lor- 
raine, it is generally conceded, will be detached 
from France, and turned at best into neutral states, 
or at worst, if we take a French view of the case, 
into German principalities. A money indemnity 
will also be required from France, and possibly, in 
addition to this, the surrender of a considerable 
part of her navy. The restoration of the Bona- 
partes is among the suggestions made alike by their 
friends and foes, with very different motives. The 
most popular plan indicates the Prince Imperial as 
Emperor, with his mother as Regent, but the 
London Times denies, on authority, from the ex- 
Empress’ residence at Chisselhurst, that any under- 
standing exists regarditfg such restoration. No 
doubt the matter has been canvassed, and is fully 
understood at Versailles and Wilhelmhsthe, and 
probably the ,ex-Emperor, who has of late been 
suffered to rest in peace, will once more be sought 
out by interviewers, and questioned concerning the 
possibility of his return to the Tuileries. We cannot, 
however, believe that such a measure is contem- 
plated by Kaiser Wilhelm and his counsellors. They 
may, perhaps, push their demands for indemnity 
to an intolerable degree, although we do not antici- 
pate this, but the restoration of the family to which 
France owes her present condition, would be an 
act unworthy of any existing government, and it 
may as well be set aside as out of the,question. 


Senor Martos, the newly appointed Spanish Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, has issued a circular to his 
subordinates, defining the policy of the Monarchy. 
This document praises the devotion of Serrano and 
Prim to the interests of the country; says that 
the accession of King Amadeus has been recognized |- 
by France, Italy, and Belgium, and concludes by 
stating that the new Government desires to re-estab- 
lish the former cordial relations of Spain with the 
Pope, and wishes to live at peace with all nations. 
The elections for the Cortes will be held in the latter 
part of February. 


Rome will become the actual seat of the Italian 
Government in June next, the necessary resolution 
having been passed by a vote of 94 to 39, on the 26th 
ult., by the Senate at Florence. Another resolution 
approves the engagements entered into by the Min- 
istry concerning the guarantees of the Pope’s inde- 
pendence, and the liberty of the Roman Catholic 
Church. It is interesting to learn that Baron Hauss- 
man, the remodeler of Paris, is on hand with plans 
for the demolition of old Rome and its ‘‘reconstruc- 
tion in conformity with the requirements of the 
future capital of Italy.” 


The Conference at London does not accomplish 
much business. Another adjournment to the 31st 
ult., was the last announcement, the assigned reason 
being M. Favre’s failure, under pressure of negotia- 
tions at Paris, to appear as the representative of 
France. From Vienna it is announced that Turkey 
is opposed to the introduction of the Danubian 
question at the Conference, a measure which it is 
understood ,the Austrian envoy was instructed to 


The ‘Markets, 


PRODUCE. 


RECEIPT = me principal kinds of Produce since our last 
were as follow 


Beans, bush.. Butter, kgs.. 8,856! Eggs, bbis.... 1,916 
Peas, bush..... 1,280 Cheese, bxs.... 3,607 | Flour bdbis. .  & 
Malt, bush..... 5,035 | Hops, ‘620 | Meal, bbs... 
f, pkg 1,641 Tobacco,hhd Meal, bags..... 

Pork, bblis..... 7,788; do. bxs. 2,142 Wheat, 

pkes 2,004 | Wool bales. . Corn, bus qua 56, 
Lard, kegs..... 750 | Starch, bxs...; 2,732 | Oats, bush... 25,900 
Lard, tcs....... 1} Resin, bbis. , Dried Fruit. pks.1.779 
B.W.¥Flour bags ‘918 | Cotton, bales. . 28,206 | Grass-Seed, »bu.. 7,234 
Cut-meats,pks.. 7,998 


DROWNING OF EXPERT SWIMMERS. 


HE drowning of Mr. J ohn Walter in England 
calls attention to the fact that strong and ex- 


pert ‘swimmers often fall victims, under circum- 
stances somewhat unaccountable. 
traveled the world around, to return and perish in 
a little pond on his father’s grounds. Like others, 
he seemed at the critical moment to sink like lead, 
although he was athletic and skilled. The usual ex- 
planation in such cases is that the limbs become 
cramped, but itisnow urged that the cause must 
be more serious. 
when he plunged into icy-cold water, which may 
have produced a congestion of the blood around the 
heart and larger arteries. But in the Russian bath 
men rush from the midst of vapor ata high heat, 
and profusely perspiring, to roll themselves in snow, 
without mischief. As the sinking isso sudden, it is 
more reasonable to look for explanation in another 
cause which has been spoken of, and that is, a 
cramp of the respiratory muscles by which the air 
is expelled from the lungs. 
sink to the bottom unless the air were all expelled, 


Mr. Walter had 


The present victim was heated 


A body could scarcely 


whatever other accident might deprive the swimmer 


of consciousness or self-control. 


HEART DISEASE. 


EART disease is the dread ‘of many who 
spend their dgysfrom youth till old age in 


‘misery with their fears. More frequently than in 


regard to any other complaint, perhaps, do the 
fatal results of this appear in the papers; not be- 
cause of any so great frequency, as because of the 
suddenncss which attracts attention. This tends to 
keep needless anxiety on the strain. Probably few 
people live who have not at some time conceived 
the heart to be diseased, as the symptoms which are 
usually taken to indicate such a condition are 
readily produced by disturbance in almost any 
other part of the body. As for those who have 
really an affection of this organ, it is now the im- 
pression of many medical men that their chance o. 
long life is not much reduced; only that they must 
be more careful than others to avoid violent phys- 
ical or mental excitement. 

-- Each kind of animal tissue has its peculiar 
cells, so that the part of the body from which any 
specimens have come cap be readily determined 
through the microscope. It is by the multiplication 
of such cells that new tissue is formed or repaired. 
This principle of growth is now applied to a practi- 
cal purpose of great surgical importance, through a 
discovery made by a young French surgeon. Al- 
though the various tissues of the body when severed 
will tend to grow together again in healing, it is not 
practicable to make the skin re-cover any large sur- 
face from which it has been destroyed. Around the 
margin there will be a partial growth of new skin, 


but heretofore physicians have known no means of - 


promoting acomplete covering. The skin, in fact, 


| acts in striking similarity to the growth of bark in 


a tree towards covering a denuded spot. Every one 
familiar with the woods knows that when a spot of 
any size in a tree has been stripped, new bark will 
close around the gap, yet generally leave a central 
space unclosed. The margin also is rounded in- 
wards, so that if opposite sides should meet they 
would not fuse into a continuous surface, unless 
pared with a knife and then brought into contact. 
The new surgical discovery is to the effect that a 
sinall fragment of skin may be taken from some 
other place in the body or from some other person, 
and placed in the centre of a wound, when it will 
take root and become the nucleus of anew skin 
growth. Following the idea still further in the same 
direction, it is said, that the same result will follow 
if cells are scraped from a healthy skin and sprink- 
led over the open wound. They will act somewhat 
after the manner of spores, starting growth at many 
points. Dr. Frank W. Hamilton, of this city, has 
been lately making some successful experiments in 
this transplanting of skin, which is not altogether a 
new idea with him. Like many other discoveries it 
has grown through successive steps. 


— One Von Hochstetter, of Vienna, has been 


49) | putting himself to considerable trouble in getting 


up experimental vo'canoes for scientific illustration. 
He puts a quantity of melted sulphur in a deep ves- 


light troops of both armies, but every effort will, 


we Prices Current on Saturday, Jan. 28th, were as fol 
W heat, etc. 


Amber do. ®#b 1,05@1,15 
White Genesee, = ie Oats, 60@tS 
Spring, No. 1, # bush Barley, # bush.......... 100@1.: 


Meal. 


State Superfine, # bb1..6.00@6.50 } Southern Extra, bpl. -7.10@9 50 
xtra do. med. # bbl....6.20@7,10| served a better and more convenient illustration, 


. @ bbi...... 6 
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Mess, #bb1.21,50@22 
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Western Ex., # D.......... 
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sa 
Cotton, mid., N. O. #B | 
Come, Java, (gold). Flour Ibs. .2 
Rio, (gold 14 | Broom-corn, B....... 
1,26@1.40 
Hops, 12 
LIVE. STOOK. 
NEW YORK, January 30, 1871. 
Receipts for the week. 
Beeves -»-6,741 | Sheep and Lambe benseeoual 27,386 
Veals. eesee es | All kinds...... eeereeee 47,657 
Prices. 


ex... .3.50@4.75 


sel,and as a crust is formed by cooling from with- 
out he keepsa hole open to the still molten mass 
within. Under these circumstances there will be 
intermittent spirts qf sulphur from within, build- 
ing up a cone around the hole and imitating the 
main phenomena of a true volcano. We have ob- 


which is to be seen at iron manufactories, where 
puddling furnaces are used. During the process 
of puddling a certain amount of slag is worked off in 
a molten condition, which is caught in some sort of 
box, generally on wheels. When the box is full it is 
carried off and dumped, butit will often happen, if 
the massis somewhat large, that the outside coolsinto 


there are gasses which collect within, these keep a 
vent open at some point for a considerable time, so 

that you have a perfect volcano, with periodical 
eruptions throwing out blazing cinders and lava, 
and building up acone. Sometimes there will be 
two vent holes and two cones, but the mimicry of a 
true volcano is very perfect, and worth going toa 
a furnace to see. The only conditions are 
that the slag be collected in a mass sufficiently 


5 | large, say fifteen or twenty inches cube, to retain 


the interior heat, and the opportunity for studying 
the processes of concentric cooling, in connection 
with the after results, is as fine a one as could be 
asked for, particularly as the slag is worthless for 
any other purpose. 

— The neighborhood of Marquette on Lake 
Superior is excited by the discovery of some iron 
ore deposits, convenient to the track of the Penin- 
sular Railway. That Michigan is very rich in iron 
has been long known, and it only remains for rail- 
roads to bring the deposits within reach, to put this 
State among the first in the product of this metal. 


a hard crust while the inside is still molten. And as | 
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Farm and Garden. 


MINERAL FERTILIZERS. 


HE Boston Journal of Chemistry devotes 
nearly two columes to the analysis of two 
kinds of “ fertilizers” obtained by grinding certain 
rocks in New Hampshire. According to the analysis 
one of these contains 30 per ceut of silica, 20 of lime, 
11 of magnesia, 32 of carbonic acid, and 6 of pro- 
toxide of iron. The other has 90.60 per cent of 
silica, and small proportions of lime, oxide of iron, 
alumina, magnesia, earbonie acid, water and 
alkalies. The Journal remarks that ‘‘ it would be as 
unreasonable for a baby to turn away from a diet 
of cast-iron as for the grasses and cereal plants to re- 
ject such delectable nutriment as is here afforded.” 
A clergyman, it seems, has written a letter recom- 
mending these mineral products, and in praising 
that one which contains 90 per cent of silica, he 
takes occasion to remark upon the wonderful wis- 
dom of the Creator in providing a pure fertilizer in 


such abundance. In commenting upon this moral- 


izing view, the Journal says: ‘“ In this connection 
we would remark that it is pleasant to know that 
the Supreme‘being has not been partial in his favors, 
for there are a great many bunks of just such pure 
fertilizers scattered all over New England. We 
have not been forgotten ; for directly in the centre 
of our farm we have a deposit of this ‘fertilizer,’ 
from whieh we have taken 500 horse-loads, to cover 
a peat bog. Itis most excellent for low, swampy 
lands, bringing in the rich upland grasses, when a 
little ashes and bone dust are mixed withit. Our 
deposit is a little richer in silica (sand) than the 
Stevens or Lisbon fertilizer. Uponanalysis we find 
ours to give 93 per cent.; the Stevens only 90. Our 
price for the fertilizer taken at the farm is 25 cents 
a horse-load.’’ So much for ridicule, but seriously 
this fertilizer business ought to be stopped. It is very 
easy to get up eulogistic ‘circulars, of worthless 
articles, and not much more difficult to purchase 
favorable opinions, or make them up, which answers 
the same purpose, and if the names of distinguished 
chemists can be skilfully inserted so as to make 
them appear to approve the article,so much be 
better. The Journal and all papers which join in 
the crusade against these humbugs deserve the 
highest praise. 
TREES GIRDLED BY MICE. 


T a meeting of the Northern Illinois Horti- 
cultural Society, D. B. Wair, of Lacon, read 
a paper on “ Saving Girdled Fruit Trees.”’ He said 
he had overa hundred, seven years planted, com- 
pletely girdled by mice. There had been for some 
time a heavy snow upon the ground, and mice 
being plenty, and in a starving condition, with 
nothing else to eat, they ate all the bark from the 
trees as far as they could reach, some of them for a 
foot up and down all round; and portions of the 
sap wood in some places half an inch deep. As soon 
as the damage was discovered, which was on the 
first thawing days, he banked the snow around the 
trees, and as soon as thesoil thawed, he banked that 
a foot high about the trunks. This was all the 
attention they reeeived ; and to-day they have all 
the damaged parts covered by almost as thick a 
coating of bark as the uninjured portion of the 
trees. When the girdling is done high up on the 
trees, banking with soil will be impracticable. If 
the wounded parts are too high to reach by bank- 
ing, clay may be bound on with a bandage. The 
sooner the surface is protected the better. The 
death of the tree is caused by the seasoning of the 
sap-wood, 


SECURE TIRES. 
do not know where this method of putting 


\ TE 
tires on wagon wheels originated, but it cor- |. 


responds with our own experience in the effect of 
boiling linseed oil on wood work, and we do not 
doubt that the process will do all that is claimed 
forit. “Lironed a wagon some years ago for my 
own use. Before putting on the tires, I filled the 
felloes with linseed oil, and the tires have worn out 
and were never loose. My method is as follows: I 
used a long cast-iron heater made for the purpose ; 
the oil is brought to a boiling heat, the wheel is 
placed on a sti2k, so as to hang in the oil, each 
felloe an hour. The timber should be dry, as green 
wood will not take oil. Care should be taken that 
the oil is not much hotter than a boiling heat, or the 
timber will be burned. Timbér filled with oil is not 
susceptible of injury by water, and is rendered 
much more durable by the process.”’ 


JAPANESE LILIES. 


HESE gorgeous exotics have become so 
popular that they are now found in many 
modest house-gardens as well as in some pretentious 
conservatories and green-houses. They are so 
hardy that it is no wonder that horticulturists 
have adopted them. A stock of these lilies may be 
readily increased if one hasso muchas a bulb to 
start with, for even if left to themselves the bulbs 
increase by natural subdivision; growing in large 
clumps..and taking their own time for it. This, 
however, is a slow method and may be improved 
upon, Ifa lily be taken up in the autumn a number 
of small bulbs will be found clustered upon the 
stem, among the roots just above the old bulb. 


LUXURY IN THE STY. 


HE Irish Farmers’ Gazetie states that three of 
the fat pigs at the Islington agricultural show 
died last week of apoplexy. It seems that these 
interesting creatures had been aecustomed to pil- 
lows on which they rested their heads when not en- 
gaged in eating. The-pillows in question, consisting 
‘Of billets of wood, had unfortunately been for- 
gotten,*the pigs dozed off as usual after their meal, 
and such was their plethoric condition that they 
passed away in their sleep. It is stated as a fact 
that some of these fatted pigs require at times such 
stimulduts as port wine amd sol-volatile to keep 
them up. 


Sometimes there are as many as a dozen or more of 
these, and they may be removed and planted separ- 
ately, or the stem to which they cling may be cut off 
just above the old bulb, and the roots set out, little 
bulbs and all. They should be covered with a few 
inches of litter during the first winter, and the next 
season they will make good, strong bulbs. 


SAVINGS AND DOINGS. 

USTICE TO WESLEY.— Many think that 

John Wesley was an advoeate of an enthusiastic 
wild-fire piety, and that he encouraged disorderly 
procedures anda divisive, denunciatory spirit. How 
utterly mistaken they are, and how far some, who 
have sheltered themselves behind his great name, 
have misrepresented him, may appear from these 
extracts from a letter which he addressed to a cer- 
tain zealous Mr. Maxwell: As to your public meet- 
ings I dislike several things therein. (1) The singing 
or speaking or praying of several at once; (2) the 
praying to the Son of God only, or more than to the 
Father ; (8) the using improper expressions in prayer, 
sometimes too pompous and magnificent, extolling 
yourselves rather than God, and telling him what 
you are, not what you want; (4) using poor, flat, 
bald -hymns; (5) the never kneeling in prayer; (6) 
your using postures or gestures highly indecent 5 (7) 
your screaming, even so as to make the words unin- 
telligible; (8) your affirming people will be justified 
or sanctified just now; (9) the affirming they are, 
when they are not; (10) the bidding them say, ‘I 
believe’; (11) the bitterly eondemning any that op- 
pose, calling them wolves, etc., and pronouncing 
them hypocrites or not justified. 


Too Mucu DrUDGERY IN THE CHURCHES.—An 
estimable Christian woman writes in a private letter 
at the close of the year and says—in summing mat- 
ters in ber own immediate neighborhood: ‘* Looking 
from my standpoint to-day, I am convinced that 
Christian women are overworked by churches in 
these times. It is drive, drive, drive, and we are 
kept at fever heat, doing some big thing all the time. 
Is it right? That is the question. Talk about ‘‘ the 
extravagance of dress.’’ Lookat the church-dinners, 
festivals and everything else. Where will it end? 
I believe there is more sin than religion in much of 
the church work now-a-days. If the noble women 
who are dropping down with paralysis, or commit- 
ting self-destruction, could only rest and have more 
quiet, [I believe that these cases of slow suicide 
would diminish. I candidly think it calls for ref- 
ormation as much as any evilof theday. I believe 
in progress and activity, but the tendency now is to 
excess.”’ 


— Dr. Cumming must look to his laurels. A 

Boston preacher has taken in hand the Book of 
Revelation, and is interpreting it in a way calculated 
to throw our own prophet in the shade. The Rev. 
J. D. Fulton finds a plain prediction of gunpowder 
in the folowing words: ‘‘ And I saw the horses in 
the vision, and them that sat on them, having breast- 
plates of fire and of jacinth and brimstone: and the 
heads of the horses were as the heads of lions; and 
out of their mouths issued fire and smoke and brim- 
stone.”’ ‘ This,” says the American interpreter, ‘is 
almost an exact description of the appearance pre- 
sented by a company of light-horse careering over 
the plain, and charging down upon the foe, shouting 
with the pistol held close beside the mouth of the 
horse!” 
— King William, so Dr. Russell is assured, is 
one of the most sensitive men in the world. 
Though trained to war from his youth, his feel- 
ings are so acute that his medical advisers were 
obliged to forbid his Majesty’s visits to the wounded 
at the Palace. The sound} of.a death-march or the 
sight of a military funeral produces a deep melan- 
choly, and the aspect of the battle-fields on which 
were won his Imperial Crown and the immortal 
glory of Prussia and of his House and name, has 
made him sick nigh unto death, and quite unman- 
ned him for many hours afterwards. 


— “If the stars,” writes Emerson, “should ap- 
pear only one night in a thousand years, how would 
mei believe and adore, and preserve for many gen- 
eratiom the remembrance of the city of God which 
had been shown. But evefy night come out these 
preachers of beauty, and light the universe with their 
admonishing smile.”’ 


— “ A friend of mine,” said Erskine, “ was suf- 
fering from a continual wakefulness, and various 
methods were tried to bring him sleep. At last, his 
physicians resorted to anexpedient which succeeded 
admirably. They dressed him in a watchman’s 
coat, put a lantern in his hand, placed him in a 
sentry-box, and he was asleep in ten minutes.”’ 


—A company is formed in London for the pur- 
pose of supplying Paris with provisiens, by means 
of an improved air-ship which the projectors war- 
rant to be capable of safe navigation in any weath- 
er. The project is making some stir, and reputable 
scientific men appear to have eonfidence in it. The 
inventor guarantees to travel, with a fair wind, forty 
miles an hour, and to be able to guide his packet 
well. 

—Rumor hath it, that ina famous residence close 
by the Hub, hangs a characteristic relic of Napoleon 
Ill. While still a young man, the French Prince 
boarded there, and when he left, of course he took 
French leave. His unpaid board--bill, pressed flat, 
and framed in gilt, now decorates the walls that once 
echeed to his lordly tread. 

—The camp table of the King of Prussia is 
graced with the curious, thin, well worn, old historical 
plates which the Great Frederick took to the wars 
with him. 


—Professor De Morgan says it is to be feared 
that German philosophy will come at last ‘‘to a,se- 
rious attempt to find out what, if existence had'been 
impossible, we should have had in its place.” 

—Train is indifferent as to who leaves the hall 
while he is speaking. Like Tennyson’s “ Brook ”’— 
men may come and men may go, but he runs on for- 


ever. 


—A peripatetic Sunday School talker ended a 
long story thus: ‘‘And now, my young friends, the 
names of these two boys were Thomas and Philander. 
Thomas, I have told you was a bad boy, and went 
down—down—down. Philander was a good boy, 
and went up—up—up. Little children, Philander 
stands before you!”’ 

—An English weekly mentions among the prom- 
inent literary men who are or have been Spiritual- 
ists, Dickens, Thackeray, Browning, Disraeli, Carlyle, 
Matthew Arnold, and a score of the best known 
names in Great Britain. 

—Carlyle, after emptying his quiver of more sa- 
tirical arrows than any brother essayist, coolly says: 
‘‘Sarcasm I now see to be, in general, the language 
of the devil; for which reason I have long since as 
good as renounced it.’’ 

—A train of cars was struck by lightning recent- 
ly in Colorado. {t wouldn’t do any good to get a 
better conductor, for the worse the conductors are 
the more fluid runs down ’em. 

—Charles Lamb thought that “No book can have 
too much of silent Scripture in it,’’ but he seemed to 
have a great dread of every loud gospel. 


The American Woman’s Home 


Is a book of which the my agp nape have sold scores 
of thousands of copies. It is one of the-most popu- 
lar home books ever written; a book of oo 
embellished profusely with of Model 
Homes, Working Plans*for building; cuts of in- 
numerable practical Domestic Conveniences and 


Interior Decorations ; Scientific [Dlustrations of 
the Principles of Physiology, Ventilatign, Heating, 
&e., &C., besides two utiful full-page plates and 


an exquisite engraved Title-Page. The whole bril- 
liantly printed on excellent paper, and bound in 
elegant, substantial and attractive style. The 
authors are CATHARINE E. BEECHER an 
BrEcuER'Stowe. The Independent says: 

“It is a book with more substantial merit and less pretension than 
any we have seen foralong time. Its title page describes it as‘a 
guide to the formation and maintenance of economical, health- 
ful, beautiful, and Christian homes;’ and its contents, amply 
vindicate its right to claim this character.” 

And the N. Y. Tribune says: 

‘Almost every small every day perplexity finds its help and 
answer here, and ites a book which, to country readers at least, must 
prove invaluable.” 


small every day perplexity finds its help and 
answer here, and it is a book which, to country, 
readers at least, must prove invaluable.” 

We will mail, free of péstage, acopy of this admir- 
able book (Price $2.50) any one who will send us 
two new subscriptions, with $6, for the CHRISTIAN 
UNION (with MARSHALL’s WASHINGTON’’). 


— — 


Publishers’ Department. 


‘“Where is My Picture ?”’ 
Please do not be impatient if you do not get your 
ENGRAVING OF WASHINGTON immediately. Weare 
working away as fastas possible, early and late, print- 
ing them and sending them off to our new subscribers. 
But the rush is coming at such a rate that we area 
little behindhand. We have printed and given 
away nearly twenty thousand of this Great En- 
graving, receiving numberless letters of admiring 
commendation, and not one complaint; and just as 
fasts we can get them off the press, in good con- 
dition, our new subscribers shall be supplied in the 
order of their names upon the list. : 
Meantime, read the paper, please, and cultivate 
the Christian grace of Patience! 


_ Two Months Free. 

Mrs. Stowe’s delightful Story, My Wife and 1, 
will run through the entire year of 1871. It began 
Nov. 12, 1870, but that all Subscribers for 1871 may 
have the whole Story, all the back portions of it up 
to Jan. 1, will be mailed to each new Subscriber ; 
i. g,, Eight weeks of the Story, FREE. 

This, with the superb Engraving of Washington, 
makes a remarkably liberal premium. Subscribe 
Early; Now! 

Save Your Money. 

Our subscribers will find it profitable to take ad- 
vantage of our well arranged and very desirable 
clubbing list, to get CHRISTIAN UNION and some 
other periodical togéther, at a lower rate than they 
could get them separately. Look it over. 


General Clubbing Rates. 


We will send any of the undermentioned periodicals with Tuk 
CHRISTIAN UNION for one yearatthe rates below' 


Price 

MONTHLIES. Singly. 

Christian Union and Harper’s Monthly....... 25 $7 00 
Do Scribner’s Monthly.............. 550 600 
® Do The Atlantic Monthly............ 62% 700 
Do Our Young Folks................. 470 500 
Do American Agriculturist......... 420 480 
Do Herald of 470 500 
Do 500 600 

WEEKLIES. 

Do Harper’s Weekly................. 62 700 
Do Harper’s Bagar.............. 
Do Rural New Yorker............... 5D 600 
Do Hearth and Home................ 550 600 
Do Every Saturday..........:........ 72% 800 
Do Littell’s Living Age..............1000 11 00 
Do Appleton’s Journal......... TOO 
Do BM: OM 
Do 500 650 
Do Nation..... 72 800 
Do ened 550 600 


Address all communications to 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row,New York. 


The Phrenological Journal 


Has for twenty years been well known as a popular 
storehouse of use thought. It teaches men to 
know themselves, aiid constantly presents matte: of 
the highest interest to intelligent readers. It has 
many thousands of subscribers, and has the advan- 
tage of having always been not only “up with the 
times,’’ but a little in adwance. Its popularity shows 
the result of enterprise and brains. 

The CHRISTIAN UNION, with Marshall’s ‘*‘ Wash- 
ington,” ($3.00) and the Phrenol al Journal, 
monthiy ($3.00), for one year (together $6.00), for 
Five Dollars; or the Phrenological Journal for one 
year Free to any one who will send us two new sub- 
scriptions, with $6.00, to the CHRISTIAN UNION (with 
MARSHALL’S *‘ Washington.’’) Both offers to those 
not now subscribers to the Phrenological Journal. 


* 

The Youth’s Companion 
Is an eight-page weekly paper for young people and 
the family, handsomely illustrated, carefully edited, 
bright and attractive in its matter—which is fur- 
nished by writers known throughout the whole 
country, and embracing topics of real interest to 
the mature as well as to the youthful mind: An 
admirable publication, probably the most popular 
and interesting weekly journal, for the young folks, 
issued in this country. 

The CHRISTIAN UNION (with MARSHALL’s ‘‘ Wash- 
ington’’) ($3.00), and the Youth’s C nion ($1.50) 
for one year (together 34.50) for Three Dollars and 

cents; or, the Youth’s Companion, free for 
one year, to any one who will send us a new sub- 
scription, (with $3.00) to the CHRISTIAN UNION and 
MARSHALL’S “ Washington.” Both offers to thos 
not now subscribers to the Youth’s Companion. 


Plymouth Organ Concerts. 
The 62d Concert takes place on Saturday, Feb. 4th, 
1871. Mr. George W. Morgan, Organist. Mr. James 
Moxon, Alto; Mr. G. G. Rockwood, Tenor; Mr. W., 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


| No Reason. 
Because you take the Christian Union is no rea- 
son why you should not subscribe for the Phreno- 
logical Journal, one of the best magazines now pub- 
lished. The articles it contains are of the highest 
value, all tending to make men better, physically, 
mentally, and morally. It is published at the low 
price of $3.00a year; 30 cents single number. Toall 
who subscribe at once and send 20 cents extra for 
mailing, will be sent one of Prang’s celebrated 
Chromos, ‘‘The Doctor.’”’ Address £. R. WELLs, 
Publisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 
Interesting to Ladies. 

‘* We have used the the Grover & Baker Machines 
in our manufacturing rooms for fifteen years. They 
have always given us the most unqualified satisfac- 
tion, whether upon the finest and most costly silk 
and lace curtains or the heaviest duck and canvas 
upholstering; and we feel that we not recom 
mend them too highly to all wanting a good reliable 
sewing machine.” ALLEN F. MACKEY, 

Chicavo, 


A New Work. 
8S. R. WELLS, New York, has in press a new work, 
which, in view of the recent discussion of the sub- 
ject in the Christian Union, will be of interest to the 
reader, The Conversion of St. Paul. By Geo. Jarvis 
Geer, D.D. In one small elegant vol. Dr. Geer dis- 
discusses the subject in all its phases. 


Dollar Steam Engine. 

The most Wonderful Toy of the age! Brass Boiler, 
Silver-Plated Fly-wheel, Cylinder, Steam-Chest, 
Lamp, etc., makes its own steam, and runs 1,000 rev- 
olutions per minute. Sent prepaid by mail on re 
ceipt of $1.30. By COLBY BROS. & CO., 

| 508 Broadway, New York. 


REVENUE Rerorm.—Every inquirer should read 
Bastiat’s Sophisms of the Protectionists. 400 pp. 
30 cents. American Free Trade League, New York 
City. 


For all household purposes, except clothes washing, 
SAPOLIO 
is cheaper and better than soap. 


“4 MASTERPIECE OF THE 
ENGRAVER’S ART.’ 

The President of the National Academy of Design, which is the 

oldest and most influential body of Artists in America, is DAVID 


HUNTINGTON, & name illustrious in the annals of Am Art 
The words at the head of this column are applied by dent 


MARSHALL'S 
Household Engraving of Washington,” 


A work which cost Ten Thousand Dollars to Engrave 


and asthe great EDWARD EVERETT sald of 
** placed Mr. Marshall at once by the side 
of the Creat Masters of-his Art.’ 


THIS BRILLIANT ENGRAVING 


1S PRESENTED 
EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Theeasest way of showing what artists, critics and men of cul- 
ture think of the Picture, and what the press think of the Paper, 
is to quote a very few of the very many words written about them 


OPINIONS CONCERNING 
THE PICTURE. 
From A. B. DURAND, the ven- 


era n Painter : brated Artist : 
Mr. Marshall has translated is queation, 
e spirit o e original w head, » ve 
cating sacteen: His style and ex- | Produced in t 


ecution an high- 
fully re cture are | Letter from GUSTAVE DORE: 
From GEORGE BANCROFT, 
the great American Historian: 
a collector o emany eren 
engravings of the portraits of | © present me 
Washington; this new engrav- It will be 
ing from Stuart, by 


beyond comparison the bes 
thaen all—the only one that is per- | Of art in A ‘a, and to tell 
fectly satisfactory.” ou how often we have stood 
From JARED SPARKS, the ao- | before yout two powerful and 

and stu 

by an one friend of mine handles 
o> of Washi =. the graver, and it would be a 


engraved by Mr. Marshall from 
the celebrated painting by Stu- 
art in the Boston Atheneum, 


pears to me aremar spe- 
edmon of, the rt of Engraving, 
at repres 
of the orignal.” 
The yearly subscription price to THE CHRISTIAN UNION‘ is $3.00, 
and the Publishers make the fellowing 
HANDSOME OFFER: 
To ever’New Subscriber the Christian Union at $3.00 will be 
presented a co of this splendid and world- 
renowned work of art. 
a?” Canvassers are granted VERY LIBERAL TERMS. Hun- 
dreds of them are at work and doing well. Send for Circular 


St-»Germain.”’ 


C. Baird, Baritone; Mr. Henry Camp, Bass. See i 


advertisement.” 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row New York, 


_ 
| 
me | 
the cel 
| 
ong task to te here their 
a é ceaseless praises of your meth- 
| 
| 
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Financial. 


Wall Styeet has been considering the condition 
of the New York banks, the quotations under dis- 
cussion arising from the mysterious lock-up of 
funds which we reported last week. The most 
natural remedy for such occurrences is found in 
the National Bank act, which requires the New 
York City banks to keep always on hand a minimum 
reserve of legal-tender money equal to 25 percent, 
of their demand liabilities. The banks have evaded 
the spirit as well as the letter of this clause in the 
National Bank act, by counting the specie deposited 
with them as a portion of their legal reserve, and 
the more conservative of the bankers and mer- 
chants are in favor of requiring the banks to abide 
hereafter by the letter of the act, while speculators 
ure naturally desirous that the old order of things 
should continue, as it is more practicable for them 
to take advantage of any temporary weakness on 
the part of the banks for the furtherance of their 
own plans. 

Money remains easy at 5 to 7 per cent. on call, 
the latter rate being reached only at the close of 
the week. 

Gold was dull throughout the week, at times in- 
tensely so. The rates paid for carrying were from 
4to 6 per cent. 

Government Securities continue firm and 
strong. 

The Stock Market was unsettled and irregular 
on Monday, with small fluetuations, but showed a 
tendency to advance later in the week, and on Fri- 
day declined, owing to a break in Reading and sev- 
eral failures on the street. 

The Provision Markets were buoyant on 
Monday and Tuesday, but something of a reaction 
setinon Wednesday in eonsequence of a break in 
flour and wheat, and there was considerable specu- 
lation on some of the staples, such as flour, wheat, 

and pork. Freights have ruled dull, but were 
tirmer on more liberal shipments ef grain at the 
close. 

The eourse of the Stock Exchange for the week 
was as follews: 


American Gold Coin.. -1105¢ 1104, 110% 
U. 8. 5-20’s, Cow. "62. ,109%¢ 109% 
U. 8. 5-30’s. C 108% 
U §.5-30’s. Com. 'G..... 108, 4, 108% 
17.8-10-40 107 56,108 1083610934 
N. Y. Cent. and Hudson consol. 94 
N. Y. Cent. and Hudson scrip........ 90 
Northwestern ......... ware 72, 75% ,763¢.74, 
Northwestern, pref. ...........-... 8B 86,84 
Mil. & St. Paul the 524% 
Mil. & St, Paul, pf 10,04%, 
New Jerse Central... --108 108% 
Pacfie Mail. 42.41% 436 
HARVEY FIsk. re Ss. Harton. 
Fisk & Hatcu, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES, 


No.5 NASSAU ST., 
New York, Jan. 27, 1871. 


United States Five-Twenty bonds, if 
allowed to run until 1875, will pay but 
FouR PER CENT Gold on the investment 
at present market rates, while they are 
likely to be funded at a lower rate of in- 
terest before that time. 

The First MortGAGe OF THE 
CENTRAL PaciFIC RAILROAD ComMPANY, 
at present market price, will pay nearly 
SetvEN CENT IN GOLD on the invest- 
ment, and cannot be called in or the in- 
terest reduced under twenty-five years. 

A difference of from FIFTEEN TO TWENTY 
PER CENT may be realized in exchanging 
Government bonds for Central Pacifics, 
or saved in making new investments. 

The safety and value of the First Mort- 
gage Bonds of the Central Pacific Railroad 
‘‘ompany are thoroughly established and’ 
universally recognized. 

The value of the property, the immense 
aud increasing revenues of the Company, 
and its able and honorable management, 
assure the security of the principal and 
prompt and regular payment of interest 
beyond question. 

We have introduced them.into our reg- 
ular business upon the same basis as Gov- 
ernment Bonds, and buy and sell them as 
freely at current market rates, and are 
prepared to furnish them to investors or 
others at daily quotations. 

We buy and sell Government Bonds, 
Gold, and Coupons, execute orders in. 
miscellaneous securities at the New York 


Stock Exchange, make collections, receive 


deposits subject to check at sight, allow 
interest on balances, and do a general 


Banking business. 
FISK & HATCH. 


SECURITY ACAINST 
FirE AND BURGLARY 


THE 


Warehouse Company, 
SAFE | DEPOSIT VAULTS, 


Granite and Iron, 


EQUITABLE BUILDINC, 
Corner of Broadway and Cedar Street, 
Receives under GUARANTEE 


BONDS, COLD, SILVER PLATE, 
AND OTHER VALUABLES. 
Safes to Rent at from $15 to $100 per 
annum. 

Desk accommedations, separately enclosed and 
free from interruptions, for handling securities. 
Separate Department for Ladies. 

Visitors to the city can find here a safe de 
jewels, and yther valuables deposited 
by the DAY, MONTH, or YEAR. 

TMOMAS U. SMITH, President. 


ELBERT B. MONROE, Preasurer. 


FINANCIAL. 


NEW 7-30 GOLD LOAN 


OF THE 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 
RAILROAD CO. 


Secured by First Mortgage on 
Railroad and Land Grant, 


SAFE! PROFITABLE! PERMANENT! 


We effer forsale at par and accrued interest the 
First Mortgage Land Grant Gold Bonds of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company. They are 
free from United States Tax, and are issued of the 
following denominations : Coupons, $100, $500, and 
$1,000 r Registered, $100, $500, $1,000, $5, ’ and 
$10,000. 

With the same entire confidence with which we 
cemmended Government Bonds to Capitalists and 
People, we now, after the fullest investigation, re- 
commend these Nerthern Pacific Railroad Bonds to 
our friends and the genera! public. 

GOLD PAYMENT.—Both Principal and In- 
terest are payable im American Gold coin, at the 
offiee of Jay Cook & Co., New York City—the Prin- 
cipal at the end of 30 years, and the Interest (at the 
rate “of seven and three-tenths per cent. per 
annum) half-yearly, first of January and July. 

PERFECT SAFET Y.—The bonds we are now 
selling are seeured by a first and only mortgage on 
all the property and rights of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company, which will embrace on the com- 
pletion of the work: 

1. Over Two Thousand Miles of Road, with rolling 
stock, buildings, and other equipments. 

2. Over Twenty-two Thousand Acres of Land to 
every mile of finished road. This land—agricul- 
tural, timbered, and mineral, amounting in all to 
more tkan Fifty Million Acres—consists of alter- 
nate sections, reaching twenty te forty miles on 
each side of the track, and extending in a broad, 
fertile belt from Wisconsin, through the richest 
portions‘of Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Oregon, and Washington, to Puget sound. 

While the Government does not directly guaran- 
tee the bends of' the road,it thus amply provides 
for their full and prompt payment by an unreserved 
grant of land, the most valuable ever conferred 
upon a great natéonal improvement. 

THE MORTCAGE.—The Trustees under the 
Mortgage are Messrs. Jay Cook, of Philadelphia, 
and J. Thoinson, President of the Pennsyl- 
vania Central Railroad Company. They will direct- 
ly and permanently represent the interests of the 
First Mortgage bondhwiders, and are required to 
see that the proceeds of the land scales are used in 
purchasing and canceling the bonds of the Company, 
if they can be bought before maturity at not more 
than 10 per cent premiunt ; etherwise the ;Trustees 
are to invest the proceeds of land sales in United 
States Bonds or Real Esiate Mortgages for the 
further security of Northern Pacific bondholders. 
Also, that they have at all tinies‘in their control, 
as security, at least 500 acres of average land to 
every $1,000 of outstanding fii'st mortgage bonds, 
besides the railroad itself and! all its equipments 
and franchises. 

PROFITABLENESS.—Of nothing can 
be safer than the bonds of the United States ; but, 
as the Government is no longer a borrower, and 
as the Nation’s present work is not that of preserv- 
ing its existence, but that of DEVELOPING A OCON- 
TINENT, we remind those who desire to increase 


their ineome and obtain a permanent investment, 


while still having a perfectly reliable security, 
that 

United States 5-2%s at their average premium 
yield the present purchaser less than 5 per cent., 
gold interest. Should they be redeemed _ in five 
years, and specie payments be resumed, they would 
really ‘pay only 4% per cent., or if in three years 
only 3% per cent. as the present premium would 
meanwhile be sunk. 

North Pacific 7-d0s selling at par in currency yield 
theinvestor 73-10 per cent. gold interest absolutely 
for thirty years, free from United States tax. $1,100 
currency invested now in United States 5-20s wiil 
yield per year, in gold, say $62. $1,100 currency in- 
vested now in Northern Pacific 7-30s will yield per 
year, in gold, $80.20. Here is a difference in annual 
income of nearly one-third, besides a difference ef 7 
to 10 per cent. in principal, when. both classes of 
bonds are redeemed. 

THE ROAD NOW BUILDING.—Work was 
begun in July last on the Eastern portion of the 
line, and the money’ provided, by the sale to stock- 
hoiders of some six miHions of the Company’s 
bonds, to build and equip the road from Lake Su- 
perior across Minnesota to the Red River of the 
North—238 miles. The grading on this divislen is 
now well advanced, the iron is being rapidly laid, 
several thousand men are at work on the line, and 
about the Ist of August next this important section 
of the road will be in full operation. In the mean- 
time, orders have been sent to the Pacific Coast for 
the commencement ef the work on the Western end 
in early Spring; and thereafter the work will be 
pushed, both Eastward and Westward, with as 
much speed as may be consistent with solidity and 
a wise economy. 

RECEIVABLE FOR LANDS,.—These bonds 
will be at all times receivable, at 1.10,in payment 
for the Company’s lands, at their lowest cash price. 

BONDS EXCHANGEABLE.—The registered 
bonds can be exchanged at (any time for coupons, 
the coupons for registered : and both these can be 
exchanged for others, payable, principal and inter- 
est, at any of the principal financial centres of 
Europe, in the coin of various European countries. 

HOW TO GET THEM.—Your nearest Bank 
or Banker will supply these bonds in any desired 
amount and of any needed denomination. Persons 
wishing to exchange stocks.or other bonds for these 
can do so with any of our agents, who will allow 
the highest current price for all marketable securi- 
ties. 

Those living in localities remote from banks may 
send money, or other bonds, directly to us by ex- 
press; and we will send back Northern Pacific 
bonds, at our own risk, and without cost to the in- 
vestor. For further information, pamphlets, maps, 
eto.,callon or address the.undersigned, or any of 
the Benks 0 or Bankers employed to sell this loan. 


FOR SALE BY 


JAY COOKE &CO., 


Fiscal Agents Northern Pacific 
Railroad Co, 


114 South Third. Strget, Philadelphia ; Corner of 
Nassau and Yorks 452 Fif- 
teenth Street, Wi D. 0.; by National 
Baake ; 

| the countey,. 


THOMAS DENNY & Co., 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 39 Wall Street, New York. 


We offer for sale: 

ST. LOUIS, ALTON AND TERRE HAUT 10 per 
Cent. Mortgage Equipment Bonds at 9% and interest. 

BELLEVILLE AND SOUTHERN ILLINOIS R. 
R.8 per Cent. Ist Mortgage Bonds, Sinking Fund 
and interest guaranteed, at 90 and interest. 

CEDAR FALLS AND MINNESOTA ist Mortgage 
7 per Cent. Bonds, Sinking Fund and interest guar- 
anteed, at 82 and interest. 

These bonds are on finished roads, earning more 
than requisite amount to pay imterest, and are 
offered at low prices considering their intrinsic 
value. 

All other Railroad Bonds furnished at eurrent 
market rates. Orders for Stocks, Bonds, Gold, Gov- 
ermments, and other Securtes executed promptly at 
the various boards. Interest allowed on deposits. 
Advances made on eurrent securities. Financial 
circulars furnished gratuitously to customers. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

We will furnish any bonds that are offered on sub- 
scription at subscription rates, without commission, 
express charges paid, receiviug all current securities 


‘at full market rates, and will guaxantce to furnish 


Chem generally at such rates less than subscription prices 
as to make it an object to deal with us. 


SAFE & PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS 


8 AND 10 PER CENT. BONDS, 
Payable in this City. For sale, below par. 
By ARTHUR T. FITCH & CO., ll PINE STREETS 


Eight per Cent. Interest. 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS! 


OF THE 
St. Joseph and Denver City Railroad Co., 
For Sale by the undersigned. 


Principal and Interest Payable in Gold, 


Mortgage at the rate of $13,500 per mile. 

ROAD COMPLETED AW ” OPEN FO THE 
PUBLIC. 

Price 9 and accrued interest. 

We unhesitatingly recommend them, and will fur- 
nish maps, cireulars, &c., on application. 


W. P. CONVERSE & O0O., 
54 Pine Street. 


TANNER-& CO., 
11 Wall Street. 


$1,000,000 


OF THE 


CONNECTICUT 
AIR-LINE BONDS 


HAVE BEEN 
SUCCESSFULLY NEGOTIATED 
Leaving but $500,000 Unsold, 


Which we offer at the Original{Price, 
Par and Interest. 


The solid, substantial character of the security 
has attracted to these bonds the attention of capi- 
talists who prize an investment which insures the 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY OF THE PRINCIPAL 
and a liberal rate of interest. 


THE BONDS are secured by a FIRST MORT- 
GAGE ou ALL THE PROPERTY of a railroad 
fifty-two miles in length, running through the cen- 
ter of the State of *Connecticut, forming, with its 
connections, the shortest and quickest route between 
Boston and New Y#k. The VALUE of the PRO- 
PERTY covered by the mortgage is MORE THAN 
DOUBLE the AMOUNT OF BONDS ISSUED. 


The road is COMPLETED AND TRAINS ARE 

UNNING BETWEEN NEW HAVEN AND MID- 

LETOWN, while east of Middletown the unfin- 
ished portion is graded for over twenty miles, which 
leaves only some seven or eight miles to grade to 
COMPLETE THE WHOLE LIN®E. 

Corporations, investors, and capitalists will find in 
the First Mortgage Bonds of this Road a form of 
investment SAFE, PRODUCTIVE, and CONVEN- 
IENT. 

THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT IS TRUSTEE 
FOR THE BONDHOLDERS, and each bond is 
siggned and issued by the Comptroller of the State. 
The bonds are of convenient denominations, $500 
amd $1,000,and can, the option of the holder, be 
registered. They bear interest at the rate of SEVEN 
PER CENT., payable semi-annually, in May and 
November, in New York. They can be obtained of 
any bank or banker or by sending direct to 


HATCH & FOOTE, 


Bankers and Dealers in Government Securities, 
No. 12 WALL STREET, N.Y. 


LOCKWOOD & CO., 
BANKERS, 


94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Buy and Sell on Commissien, Govrnment, Railway 
and other Securities. 


ELCIN 
WATCHES. 


ILLIN@IS NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY, 
BLOOMINGTON, [1l., June 20, 1870. 
T. M. J AVERY, President of the National Watch 
mpany : 


DEAR Srmr—Last year,in the explorations of the 
canons of the Colorado River, I had unusuol op 
tunities to test the accuracy of one of your watc hes. 
Iwas provided with four pocxet chronometers for 
use in ‘onomical observations. I also had with 
me an ‘ ’ watch, which I rated from time to 
time quaker with the chronometers by observations 
with sextant. Of the five instruments ites rate 
‘was the ‘cegond best. With theordinary disturbance 
due to transportation, its rate was the least vari- 


able white with the extraordinary disturbance 
inatdans to such an tion, it was the only in- 
on which xf. d rely, the chronometers at 
Anillv strated pam Watches 
will of charge, by sending ad- 
ATION AL OOMPANY, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


CRUMBS SWEPT UP. 


than Mark Twain. 
preacher in America, 


was written in Europe this present summer, right 
amidst the troubles there, and any one of the forty 
articles 1s worth more than the price of the book 
The first edition of five thousand copies is nearly 
exhansted in ten days’ time. It is elegantly illus- 
trated,and bound in all styles ef binding. Sold only 
by subscription. 
terms to male or female agents. No trouble to sell 
the book. Send for circular to the publishers. 


every 
bility and the war in France reviewed 


Hlave you read it? Alive book,and moreamusing 
Written by the most popular 


REV. T. DE WITT TALMAGE. 


It does not containadull page. A large portion 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


Over 300 Churches as Reference. 


Elastic Sponge. 


‘The Most Durable, Econemical and Cleane 


NO MOTHS--NO PACKING. 


SAMPLES and Prices sent free on application 
AMERIOAN PATENT SPONGE 00., 
524 Bioadway, N. Y. 


Exclusive territory and liberal 


EVANS, STODDART & 00., 


740 SANSOM STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA 


2d Block West of the Bowery, 


W.A. WILLARD &CO., 


LOOKING GLASSES. 


177 Canal Street 
New York, 


GENTS WANTED FOR 


GOD 
IN HISTORY. 


A grand Theme,and the grandest book of modern 
times. All enwed | analyzed from a new stand peint, 
he nations. An oe N BIBLE in 

apal infalli- 


W. J. GRAHAM, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


LOOKINC- -CGLASSES, 


No. 82 Bower 
(Above Canal Street), NEW YORK. 


The best terms to talein ever before giver. Our 


‘iT Park Row, New York. or 148 Lake St. ‘Chicage. 


Good Pay for Good Work. 


Pleasant and Profitable Employment for Men ro 
Women, in every State and Territory. Brains t 

eapital required. One live Agent, and ONLY ONE, 
wanted in every town in the nited States. Cen- 
stant Employment and a Liberal Salary to these 
who prove themselves competent. yo) 


ing stamp, 
115 MADISON STRERT. CHICAGO. 


OLI STANDARD 
OPTICS 5 HISTORICAL 


GENTS fT, work by this popular 
authorever before sold by subscriptien. It con- 


tains were oman illustration forthe pricethan 
any odfyright bool bo noes in other respects, publish- 
meriea. dress 


ed in 
RICHARDSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


LICHT OF THE WORLD. 


Containing Tieetweod’s * Life of Christ,” “ Lives of 
the A pos es, Evangelists and Martyrs ;” 
ridge’s ** Evidences of Christianity ;”’ if: History 

the Jews,’ by Josephus; *‘A History ofall 
Deneminationa. “ig with ¢ treatises and tables relating 
to events comnected with Bible History, containing 
many fine Engra vines, The whole forming a cem- 
plete Treasury Christian 


FLINT 
No. 2 8. SEVENTELSt_ Philadelphia, 
and 5C Custom-House Place, Chicago. 


APOST OF HONOR. 


All wanting employment should send to us for an 
agency for some of our books. Look at our list: 

WOOD’S “UNCIVILIZED RACES,” a book of 
rare merit, filled — descriptions of ee e tribes, 
missionar ri fields of labor, &c., and bought y schol- 
ars, and all others who see it. 

“OVERLAND THROUGH ASIA,” by Thos. w. 
Knox ‘just out; treating of the exiles of Siberia, 
Chinese, &c., a sterling and fascinating book. 

“THE INNOCENTS ABROAD,” by Mark Twaia. 
You know about this book, everybody wants it. 

“IPEBBLES AND PEARLS” forChildren by Mrs. 
A. D. Richardson. 

You can find no better books, or more pleasant 
honorable, ane pa 1 paying business than selling one of 
these works. for our free cireulars. 
AMERICAN HARTFORD, Conn 


$25 50 a Month, with Stencil and Key-Check 

Dies. Don’t fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free. Address S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, 
Vermont. 


“EDUCATIONAL. 


Charlier Institute 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
167 Madison Avenue, New York, 
cour practically 
school and Class of ttres. pre 


mary Department. Infant Class. Circulars sent on 
request. Letters promptly answered. 


MR. & Mrs. ELISEE CHARLIER, Principals. 


Earnest Teaching. Common-sense Restraint: 
YONKERS’ MILITARY INSTITUTE. 
BENJAMIN MASON, Box No. 654, Yonkers, . HY. 


Highland Military Academy, 


Worcester, Mass. Established A. D. 185. by the 
Present Superintendent, B. METCALF, A.M. 
American School Institute,” 
FOUNDED 1855, 
Isa poltadle and practical Educational Bureau 
To those who want well qualified teachers. 
To canal teachers who seek positions. 
To give mole ype information of goed Schools. 
To sell, r exchange Schdol Properties. 
Fifteen years have proved it efficient in securin 
“THE RIGHT TEACHER FOR TWE KIGHT PLACE. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A. M., Actuary, 14 Bond 
Street, New York. 


scriber to D S YOUNG A 


$1.50; are given aga premium, 
pookr to the amount of $1.75. Cail at 838 roadway, 
and be 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 


Superb Brick Buildings. Fifteen Teachers. Best 
sustained Boarding Seminary for ladies and gen- 
tlemen in the State. $4 per week for board, fuel, 
and washing. Spring Term, March 16., Students 


admitted at any time. Aadress, for Catal ogre 
JOSEPH FE. KING. D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 
Mollenhauer Conservatory of 
Music. 
No. 44 (Old Schermerhorn St., corner of 
rt St., Brroklyn. 


Instruction is are at this Conservatory in the 
following branches :—The Organ, Melodeon, Piano- 
Forte, olin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet-a-Piston, 
and Brass Instruments, Formation and Cult vation 
of the Voice, Harmony and Foreign 

uages, Drawing and “he ** Moilen- 
hauer Conservatory of Musto.” is open all the year. 
begin atany time. Beginners on the Pi- 


order 
studies. Adva Pupils will find in this Conserva- 
tory the best facilities aad finishing their studies. 


JAMES SHARKEY, 


MONUMENT 
WORKS, 


GREENWOOD CEMETER« 
Sth Ave., 23d and Mth Sts., 
BROOKES Ne 
Military and Civic Monuments, Statu 
Tombs, Vaults, Fences, etc., 


Desigued and executed in the best style of art. A 
large and varied assortment of 


Monuments, Statuary, Gravestones, etc., 
Always en exhibition, and for sale at reasonable 
prices. 


BELLS. 


For Academies, Factories, Fire 

Pure Bell Metal (Co » 
Tin), "Warranted fitted with mourt- 
s at lowest cash prices. Also MALGAM 
LB, at cts. per lb. Catalogues 


8.8. DAVIS, 5 Dey B8t., N. Y. 


MENEELY’S BELL FOUNDERY 


WEST TROY, N. Y.’ 
ESTABLISHED 1826. 

Church, Academy, Factory and other Bells, made 
of Gonmat and 1. n, warranted satisfactory, and 
mounted with our new Patent Rotary Yoke, the 
most recent and desirable bell ure in use. 


For prices and catalogues app afc 
B.A. &G. ENEELY, 
West Troy, N. Y. 


TROY BELLS. 


Old Established Troy Beli Foundry 


TR OY, N. Y¥.—(Established 1852), 2 large assert- 
ment of Church, Academy, Fire Alarm, and 
other Bellis constantly on hand and mace te order. 
Made of genuine Bell Metal (Copperand Tin). Hung 
with Rotary Mountings, the best and — durable 
ever used. ARRANTED SATISFACTOR 

Large Lilustrated Catalogue sent upon appli- 


eation to 
JONES & CO. Troy, N. ¥. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


Beil Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of Church, Acad- 

. tory, Chime, Tewer-Cloek 
arm and other Bells ef 
pure copper and tin, mounted most 


and fully warranted. es sent 
dress MENEELY & Rims: Troy, N 
HOMEOPATHIC 


Pharmaceutists-- Publishers 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 


BOERICKE & TAFEL, 


145 Grand Street, New York. 
734 Sutter Street, San ncisce. 


Constantly on hand a full assortment of Medicines 
and Books for Physicians ne family use. Orders 
per mail promptly attended to 


COLTON 


DENTAL ASSOCIATION, Headquarters ef Nitre 
Oxide Gas for TEETH EXTRACTION, 18 Ceope 
Institute, New York. 


PROF. HORSFORDS’ 
SELF-RAISINC 


Bread Preparation, 


Sold by all Grocers, 
has the ungualifes recommendation of all Profes- 
sional and § tific men. 


Read what they have to say abo 
From ProF. ADOLPH V44&,-ermerly ef the Z£¢ole 


Polytechnique” in z “nd well 

kno ym in this city f his writings in the Journal 

of ied Chemistry 

have succeeded in producing most 
palatable, but the whitest and most war bread 
pastry and cakes, from or »ord’s Hr ration. 
As regards the highs tive «7 
in bread or foo. in general scare#ty ponev> an. 
any doubt car be epiertained by any ysieian uf 


the present day.” 


From REv. CRAM MOND KENNEDY, Associate Editor 
of the Christan Union: 


After a trial of Hors ’s Bread Pre- 
-paration, recommend as guick, sure, 
agreeable, aa heaithful in its effects.” 


From ORANGE JUDD, Editor of the Americgn A 
culturist : 
“We have been using Prof. Bread Pre- 


aration for a year or two pa “pe & it very con- 
venient uickly pr 4 piscult, cake, 
&c..and le m@re cen- 
verient the usual of Tartar,’ 


we fall in with Prof. Gomsseae's 8s idea that it isalse 
more healthful.’ 


From HExBert G. Torrey, A.B., Chemist a: the 
United Assay Offiee Laboratory in New York 


ford’s Bread Preparation in my 
with grea 2 a a comparati 
of all the most iar Baking Powd 


the cheapest as well 


ETTING UP CLUBS. 
GREAT SAVING TQ CONSUMERS. 


Parties inquire how to get upclubs. Our answer 
is, send for Price List, anda club form will accem- 
pany it with full direetions, making a large saving 
to consumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 

THE 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPARXY, 


BELMONT HOTEL, 
J, P. RICHARDS. Prop’r. 
DINING ROOMS, 
Rooms 50 ots,, 75 cts. and $1 00 
PER NIGHT. 


133' #35, and 137 Fulton Street, 
NEW YORK. 


31 AND VESEY 


(P. O. Box 5648.) New Yorx. 


miums.—Cal 


and secure one of = Daneel 


161 Cake St., Chicage ; 


No. 1 Maiden Lane, New York. 


ONE DIME 


will secure by return mail 
Bri HY SIDE, 


to agents. 


bserbption. 


JOHN B. ALDEN & CO,, Publishers, 
Chicege, 
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s the maney. Splendid 

| Gomsalssions Order at once. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. JIL, No. 5. 


80 


Wit and Nonsense. 


¢é -OU have lost your baby, I hear,” said 

one gentleman to another. “Yes, poor 
little thing! it was only five months old. We 
did all we could for it. We had four doctors, 
blistered its head and feet, put mustard poul- 
tices all over it, gave it nine calomel powders, 
leeched its temples, had it bled. and gave it all 
kinds of medicines, and yet, after a week’s ill- 

ness, it died.”’ 

—A gentleman was endeavoring to enjoy an 
evening in the company of a young lady upon 
whom he called, but found a serious obstacle in 
the person of her stern father, who at length 
ventured to very plainly intimate that the hour 
for retiring hadarrived. “I think you are cor 
rect, my dear sir,” returned the unabashed 
young man. ‘“ We have been waiting to have 
you go to bed for over an hour.” 

—Hrere is a Boston boy’s composition on ‘*The 
Horse: “The Horse is the most useful ani- 
malin the World. So is the Cow. I once had 
thirteen Ducks and two was drakes and a Skunk 
killed One. he smelt Orful. I knew a boy which 
had 7 chickens but his father would not let him 
rais Them and so he got mad and so he boared 
a Hole in his mothers Wash tub. I wishI Had 
a horse—a horse weighs 1000 pounds.”’ 

—. here is a paper printed in the Cherokee na- 
tion inthe “native dialect.”” An Arkansased- 
itor says, ‘It is the worst specimen of pickled 
tongue we ever saw. It looks as though a nitro- 
glycerine explosion had occurred in a type- 
foundry.”’ 

—A little girl, sent out to hunt eggs, came 
back unsuccessfully, complaining that “lots of 
hens were standing around doing nothing.” 

—Little boys who experiment at flattening 
pennies on the railroad track will do well to 
pick out the other little boys whom they wish 
to act as pall-bearers. 

—An Illinois postmaster gives notice as fol- 
lows: *‘After this date everybody must lick 
their own postage stamps, for my tongue’s 
give out.”’ 

—“Say, Smith, where have you been for a 
week back?” ‘I haven't been anywhere for 
it. I haven't got a weak back.” 


— — 


HARPER’s PERIODICALS. 


$4 00 rer YEAR 
EACH, 
$10 for the Three, 
$7 for Two. 

n Extra 
of etther gratis for 
every Club of Five 
SUBSCRIBERS af $4 
each, in one remit- 
tance ; or, Six Cop- 
tes for $20. 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE sent by mail on receipt 


of five cents in postage stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


PB ge oe Edition. This work is now too well known 
full description; it contains 120 pages, 
GRAOTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, with over two hun- 
dred Engravings of Flowers and Vegetables. Also 
Two Splendid Colored Lithographs, 
which have repared at atexpense. Over 
2,000 varieties of Flowers and Vegetables, embrac- 
ing novelties both foreign and American, fully 
described, to which is added a descriptive ‘list of 
new and rare Lilies, etc. 
published regardless of expense, 
Bartlett, the well-known of. "New 
hire expresses, “is far ahead of anything of 
the kind ever before issved "from the American 
press.” Our custom has been to charge for this 
work to all but our customers, but we find that near- 
ly all 6 oh it become 80, and we have concluded 
to nd it Free tng Applicants 
upon ‘of two sta Address 
WASHBURN CO. Boston, Mass. 


CREAM 
TABLE CHOCOLATE, 


Prepared for instant use at table without 
Boiling. 


WALLACE & COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS, BY STEAM PROCESS, OF 
FINE CHOCOLATES AND PURE 
FRENCH CONFECTIONERY, 
No. 9 College Place, : ~. New York. 


WALTHAM WATCHHS 


Send to FOR D & 
Street, Boston, ~, Illustrated Circular (free). 
Watches sent per Express, C. O. D. 


CHURCH ORCANS. 


E. & G. G. HOOK, Boston. 


of the COLISEUM ORG ; the 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH, Brook- 

ae of pte hundreds of instruments of all 

in every pario. the country, and of all denom- 
ations. 


Represented in New York by 


JAMES A. PUNDERFORD, 1 Ferry St. 
cations furnished and contracts negotiated 


oolpeetacly the same terms as at the factory. 
A First-Class, Popular 
BOOK TO CANVASS 


Lady Agents Preferred. 


This book, already meeting a very jaree sale, isa 
new and much-needed manual for the » 


rmation 
= ould do well to 
ves.”"— and Surgical Journal. 
J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 


39 Park ‘Row, New York City. 


DRY GOODS. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 
WILL MAKE 


ON 
MONDAY, JAN. 30, 


Larce ADDITIONS 


TO ALL 


THE DEPARTMENTS 


IN THEIR 


RETAIL STORE, 


OFFERING 
Greater Inducements 
THAN EVER 
TO PURCHASERS, 


IN ORDER TO 


PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts, 


THE 


SENSATION 


OF ALL - 


AT MACY’S!! 


An entirely ne® line of 


Ladies’ 


* will be opened on 
Monday morning at the 


LOWEST PRICES 
ever heard of in this city. 


Ladies’ Chemises from 43 cents upward. 
Ladies’ Drawers from 2 cents upward. 
Ladiee’ Skirts from 64 cents upward. 
Ladies’ Night Robes from % cents upward. 


We have an enormous and well assorted stock 
of these goods im various styles, and well made, 


PLAIN, 
TUCKED, 
AND EMBROIDERED. 


Our customers will find them displayed on the right 
hand side of the largest Sixth avenue section. 

In addition to these about 
one million yards of 


HAMBURG EDGINGS & INSERTINGS 


AT PRICES 
LOWER THAN EVER 
offered the public before. 


R. H. MACY, 


14th St., 13th St., and Sixth Ave. 


ANOTHER SENSATION 


AT MACY’S! 
VALENTINES! 


Now open a full assortment of splendidly selected 


VALENTINES! 


at one-third the usual retail prices. 


R. H. MACY, 
14th St., 13th St., and Sixth Ave. 


STILL 


ANOTHER SENSATION 


At MACY’S!! 


As usual we have taken the lead in opening Spring 


styles of 
PARASOLS, 


and shall during the coming week, exhibit’ 
ALL THE NOVELTIES 
. 7 in that line, 
AT OUR USUAL POPULAR PRICES. 


R. H. MACY, 
14th St., 13th St,, and Sixth Ave. 


Close their Present Stock. | 


Who Stole My Umbrella! 


Will 7 be asked by chose who use 
HE PATENT 


UMBRELLA LOCK STAND. 


The picture an- 

nexea? ex- 

con- 

struction 
han words. 

umbrella in the 

is SECUR- 


When the lock 
the key is 


umbrelia. 

This invention 
combines with a 
tasteful 
UMBRELLA 

STAN 
perfect security 
againstthe lossor 
apumbrelia. 

Itis suited to 

wellings, 


Ho 
Schools, 
Offices, 
Counting 


Theatres, 
Concert and 


Buildings,etc 


Umbrellas need no longer be exposed to theft, nor 

wet, or kept in the hands to soil or ruin 
rpe 

The stand is made in ever desirable size and 
style,and is kept on sale by all the enterprising 
Hardware and House-Furnishing Estabiis :ments 
inthe country. Jobbers generally are supplied witb 
it. Circulars free on application to the manufac 
turers or their agents. 


The Heath & Smith Manufacturing Co., 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES St., ee York, and 
cago 


40 Rando! h St, C Chi 
Cc RLES E. "ADAMS, 20 Milk St., Bos- 


, Mas 
KEEN & HAGGERTY, Baltimore, Md. 


Caloric Engines. 
1-2. 1, 2, and 4 Horse Power 


Prices, $350, $550, $750, $950. 
Roper’s New 


Improved Up- 
right Engines. 


Runs still! 
do not 


bu 

5 No Water Used! 

Cannot Explode! 
No de- 


ded! 

Not to get 
out of order! 

no Skill- 

Engineer, and 

cost to run 2 cts. 

per one f per horse 


pow 
ROPER C. E. CO., 49 Cortlandt-8t., N. Y. 


THEA NECTAR 


Is A PURE 


BLACK TEA! 


WITH THE 
GREEN TEA FLAVOR. 


Warrented to suit all tastes. 


One Pou pton’s 


tt Trv CRAMP TON 
BROTHERS. Stes Ne w York. 


SHERMAN HOUSE, 


CHICAGO, 


Opposite Court House 
The largest and finest Hotel in the "North-West : 
Was first opened to ae in July, 
E BRO’S & WALTERS. 


R. H. 


A fine 
RIBBONS AND V ELVETS, 


R ACE GOODS, 
FRENCH AND SCOTCH EMBROIDERIFS, 

EMBROIDE RED LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS, 

HOSIERY AND SMALL WARES. 
HOURE KEEPING AND HOUSE FURNISHING 

GOODS, FANCY GOODS, &e., 
At Popular Price 

l4th street and 6th avenue. 


MME. DEMOREST’S 
Unrivaled 


STOCKING 


astached, d require no 
nders 
to be 


“Ladies 50 Ohildren’s, 37 cts. 


Mailed post fr ee. Address 
MME. DEMOREST, 
, 838 Broadway, N. ¥. 


“CHOICE DOGS OF ALL BREEDS, 


FRANCIS BUTLER, BS Peck slip, New York, has 
all the chojce f Dogs for sale —< stock. 
Butler’s 3B lea-Killer,75 cents. Medi- 
cines for “1 the Gieanaan of do Butler's New 
mpo erre 
variety of t the choicest Geranium 
FRANCIS BUTLER, 
3 Peck Slip, N. Y. City. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


th 
e best c am 
chine ig th the e market. HNSON Cl CLARK, 


& CO. Pa., cago, 
or Bt. Mo. wgh, Pa Oni 
CTIVE CANVASSERS WANTED at ome in the 


States of New York and Connecticut ,ind 


WELL & 


A 


UNITED 


STATES 


Life Insurance Company; 
No. 48 WALL STREE1, NEW YORK. 


Cash Assets, nearly . . . 


— 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
- 


$4,000,000 


THE PRIN CIPAL FEATURES OF THIS COMPANY ARE 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY, 
ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT, and 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 


All forms of Life and Endowment Policies wesued. 


FRANCIS B. O’Connor, Secretary. 


JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 


WILLIAM D. WHITING, hime. 


od 


wr 


> 


Combinet Monthly Circulation, 420,000. 


THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK, 


Monthly and Weekly. 


ACCRESSIVE, PRACTICAL, UNDENOMINATIONAL. 


REV.STEPHEN H. TYNG, JR., Episcopal. 


EDITORIAL CORPS: 
REV. CYRUS D. FOSS, 


D.D., Methodist. 


REV. W. I. BUDDINGTON, D.D., Congregational. | REV. WAYLAND HOYT, Baptist. 


REV. T. W. CHAMBERS, D.D., Reformed. 
REV. JOS. T. DURYEA, D.D., Presbyterian. 


TERMS: 
MONTHLY EDITION. 

5 Cop h, peryear,. . . . ee 

50 Copie es, te 100 Cop ies, “ 

ew York city ay d Canada subscribers should 

for additional postage. mit 20 cents additional postage. 


s,each,peryear, . 
1 
1 


REV. W. A. MUHLENBERG, D.D., Episcopal. 
REV. A. C. WEDEKIND, D.D., Lutheran. 


WEEKLY EDITION. 


New York city and re- 


ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATIONS 
FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 


While CHEAPER IN PRICE than those furnished by other Societies, they are embellished with 


BEAUTIFUL FULL-PAGE ENGRAVINGS IN THE HIGHEST STYLE OF ART. 


One Cent Each. 


“GOOD WORDS.” 


(MONTHLY.) 
For Families, Sunday and Mission Schools, Young — 8 Christian 


“GOOD 


ution. 


One-Half Cent Each. 


CHEER.” 


(MONTHLY.) 


For Families, Sunday and Mission Schoo 
tian Associations, and Gen 


Christian Associations,and General Distribu- PRICE LIST: 
mos. year. 
2 les to one address......... 
PRICE LIST: 1B 
Gop es to one address...” 35 40 6 12 00 
12 50 1 oo 1 90 500 as 00 30 00 
25 “ 95 1 30 3 50 1000 00 60 00 
Bo OLD AND YOUNC.” 
1000 . 3050 600 116 50 (MONTHLY.) 
Beautifully tlustrated. 
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